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WHAT FORM DIALOG MASS?! 


N IDEA ab- 
solutely fundamental to the liturgical movement is, of course, that 
the people should have active participation in the Mass. What they 
should do at high Mass is clear enough; but in the early days of the 
movement it was not at all clear as to what they should do at low 
Mass. 

Priests who organized “community Masses” did so in any way 
they saw fit, with parts in Latin, parts in English according to no 
settled plan. Some were so taken by the idea of active participation 
that they went to extremes. They seemed to think that the more the 
people prayed aloud together the more liturgical would be the 
result. Once I was present in a church where the priest had issued 
to all the people identical copies of the Stedman Missal; and while 
he went through everything in Latin at the altar, all the people 
prayed aloud absolutely everything, in English, from “In the name 
of the Father . . .” at the beginning down to “Thanks be to God” 
at the end. Doubtless this was a well-meant effort, but it showed 
that the priest concerned had no real understanding of the liturgy. 

In due course the Missa dialogata was invented and found gradual 
acceptance. But still there was no uniformity of practice. In some 
cases the people answered all the servers’ responses (but nothing 
else); in others the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus were 
added, but might be in Latin or in the vernacular. There might be 
public vernacular prayers during the offertory or Canon, or there 
might not; and if there were such prayers, they might be done in 
translation or in paraphrase, in whole or in part. And this state of 
affairs obtained in several countries of Europe as well as in the 
United States. 

But all these experiments and the discussions which followed 
them gradually brought to light a principle which, so far as I know, 
was first formulated in Germany during the early years of the recent 
war. It was seen that the activities of the faithful during low Mass 
should be regulated not merely according to the content, but accord- 


* This is the first of three articles. 
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ing to the structure of the liturgy; the nature of the various parts 
and their proper distribution among the community should be 
regarded ; and these factors are to be discerned most clearly in the 
authentic form of public Mass, which is the high Mass. This shows 
the Mass to be a structure made up of priestly prayers (some public, 
some private), dialog involving the people, song by a specialist 
group (the schola or choir), song by the entire community, and 
Scripture readings — all punctuated by periods of silence. 

It seemed logical, therefore, that when the low Mass form, de- 
signed originally for private use, was to be employed at a public 
Mass, its various parts should be distributed according to the model 
of the high Mass; also that the emphases and balance found in the 
high Mass form should be reproduced in the communally celebrated 
low Mass, or dialog Mass. 

The principle became known as the Hochamtsregel or “High 
Mass Rule.” Briefly it may be stated thus: “Dialog Mass is to be 
regarded as a high Mass without music. Hence there should be 
allotted to the people those functions — but only those functions — 
which they ought to fulfil at a high Mass.” 

Now here was a “rule” which was perfectly clear and was based 
on sound liturgical considerations. It was adopted by the German 
hierarchy in their “Instructions for the Liturgical Regulation of Paro- 
chial Divine Service” in 1942, by the Austrian bishops in their 
“General Regulations” issued in 1948, and by the French bishops in 
their “Directory” of 1956. But owing to local conditions the High 
Mass Rule is not followed with absolute rigidity — the various hier- 
archies have used it simply as a basis on which more advanced forms 
of active participation can be built. 

In English speaking countries, where dialog Mass has been intro- 
duced at all, it usually takes the form of all the servers’ answers plus 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and the triple Domine 
non sum dignus before the people’s Communion. This was my own 
practice in my early liturgical days, but with increasing knowledge 
and experience I have turned against it in favor of the High Mass 
Rule. The editor of WorsuiP has asked me to explain why, and to 
describe how I “run” a community Mass when all needed facilities 
are present. 

The difference between the above form (which I shall call “Form 
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A”) and the High Mass Rule (which I shall call “Form B”) is that 
Form A includes several items which are attended by disadvantages, 

We meet one of them at the very beginning. To get the people to 
answer well all the prayers at the foot of the altar necessitates quite 
a lot of practice, for this is the most difficult part. The practices give 
a wrong impression; since so much time is spent on these prayers 
the people are wont to conclude that they are very important. 

But this is false; both by nature and origin the prayers at the foot 
of the altar are the private prayers of the priest and his ministers. 
Until someone used them in dialog Mass they never pertained to the 
people who thus have no real claim on them. At this point the 
server at low Mass is not deputising for the people but for the 
(absent) sacred ministers. And while the people should certainly 
have what belongs to them, they ought not to take over what belongs 
to sacred ministers. For this theoretical reason I am against the 
inclusion of the prayers at the foot of the altar in the people’s part 
of dialog Mass. 

And there are practical reasons against it too. In this plan the 
people are confronted, at the very beginning of the Mass, with their 
greatest obstacle. They tend to answer feebly and hesitantly; they 
do not understand what they are saying, are discouraged, and come 
to dislike dialog Mass (for nobody likes doing what he does badly 
or with difficulty, especially if it means nothing, or almost nothing, 
to him). 

By contrast, all these difficulties are cut out in Form B. The 
theoretical objection is met; there is no need to waste time on prac- 
tices, and no danger of discouragement and aversion on the part of 
the people. For their first answer is now Kyrie eleison which they 
do understand; it is short and easy, they answer it with complete 
success, and so feel encouraged by the thought that they can manage 
the rest. 

Form A includes the Deo gratias at the end of the epistle and the 
Laus tibi Christe at the end of the gospel. It is quite difficult to get 
anything other than ragged and feeble answers from the people at 
these points, for the exact moment when they should be given is 
not clear. On this account, and because they are not sung at high 
Mass, I am in favor of leaving them out according to Form B. Let 
the server cope with them. 
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The Suscipiat is more debatable. Against it is the fact that his- 
torically it is the reply of the sacred ministers to whom alone the 
Orate fratres is addressed. (That is why the rubric directs the priest 
to utter these words in a low tone of voice.) Also it is something of 
a tongue-twister for ordinary people. But in its favor is the fact that 
its meaning and content put it most fittingly into the mouths of the 
people. And it is worthy of note that the revised rite for the Paschal 
Vigil orders the priest to say the words Orate fratres aloud (and not 
half-loud as formerly). It would seem that the Church now wants 
these words to be addressed to the people, and not just to those on 
the altar. In which case the people have a claim to make the response. 

And so, because the people find the Suscipiat difficult and do it 
badly at first, I usually begin by excluding it. But when they have 
become accustomed to dialog Mass and are competent to deal with 
it, I add it to their part unless there is going to be singing during 
the offertory. 

The Domine non sum dignus before the people’s Communion is 
another doubtful point. Historically these words are not part of the 
Mass rite, but an interpolation from the rite of Communion outside 
Mass. Yet common sense indicates that by nature they do belong 
to the people, and it seems most peculiar if the priest says them 
alone — for he has already received his Communion. In practice I 
include them in the people’s part. But the responses before and 
after the last gospel I exclude always; for I regard the last gospel 
as an appendage after the true end of the Mass, an addition which 
the new Holy Week gives us reason to hope will be abolished soon, 
and hence should be kept in the background now. 

For all these reasons, then, I think the best form which we, of 
the English speaking countries, can adopt as the basis for dialog 
Mass is Form B with the addition of the Suscipiat (sometimes) and 
the Domine non sum dignus (always). This is, in fact, what all the 
other countries are doing. 

But this is only a framework, insufficient by itself. It has to be 
filled in by various additions which are not liturgy but only para- 
liturgy, as they involve the use of the vernacular. The differences 
to be found in the practices of the various countries always appear 
at this point — in the paraliturgies. 

The first and most important of these is the use of a lector who 
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reads aloud various parts of the Mass proper. The second is the 
addition of musical elements in the form of singing by the people. 
There is quite a lot to be said about each of these — far more than 
will fit into the present article. And so I propose to leave their 
discussion until next time, in order to have sufficient space to deal 
with them. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


TABERNACLE AND ALTAR 


THE DECREE! 


OLY Mother Church has at all 
times diligently and zealously striven to reserve the most holy Eu- 
charist with utmost propriety. Her solicitude in this matter has 
however through the centuries been outwardly expressed in various 
ways. Thus it has come about that because of the constantly growing 


eucharistic piety of the faithful, the place where the Lord’s Body 
is kept has become a center of flourishing Christian life. 

To prevent abuses, however, and to insure that everything be 
done properly, documents, decrees and laws have repeatedly been 
issued by the competent authority which determine the place, the 
manner and the practice of the reservation of the Eucharist. These 
have all been summarized as follows by the Code of Canon Law: 
“The most holy Eucharist is to be reserved in the most excellent 
and most honored place, and hence normally on the main altar” 
(Can. 1268, 1); “The most holy Eucharist must be reserved in an 
irremovable tabernacle situated in the central part of the altar” 
(Can. 1269, 1). 

Recently, our Holy Father Pope Pius XII, in an address to those 
who had taken part in the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy 
at Assisi, delivered on September 22, 1956,? gave a clear explana- 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXXXIX, 8 (July 22, 1957), pp. 425-426. 
* Cf. A.A.S. XXXXVIII, pp. 711ff. 
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tion of some of the more important points of the Church’s doctrine 
and practice concerning the real presence of Christ the Lord in the 
tabernacle, rejected certain modern errors and, in accordance with 
the established tradition of the Church, highly commended devo- 
tional practices towards the eucharistic Sacrament reserved in the 
tabernacle. 

In view of these facts, and by virtue of the faculties granted to it 
by His Holiness Pope Pius XII, this Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has decreed the following: 

1) The regulations of the Code of Canon Law regarding the res- 
ervation of the most holy Eucharist (Can. 1268, 1269) are to be 
observed in a holy and religious manner ; nor should local Ordinaries 
fail to exercise careful supervision in this matter. 

2) The tabernacle is to be so firmly joined to the altar that it be- 
comes irremovable. Normally it should be placed on the main altar, 
unless another location seems more convenient and more proper to 
the veneration and worship of so great a Sacrament; this will ordi- 
narily be the case in cathedral, collegiate and conventual churches 
in which the divine office is customarily recited; and also sometimes 
in important pilgrimage churches, lest the sovereign worship of ado- 
ration due to the most holy Sacrament be overshadowed by the 
special devotion which the faithful have to the object venerated. 

3) On the altar on which the most holy Eucharist is reserved, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass must be celebrated regularly (habitualiter). 

4) In churches which have only one altar, this may not be so 
built that the priest celebrates Mass facing the people; but on this 
altar, in its center, must be placed the tabernacle for the reservation 
of the most holy Eucharist, constructed according to the norm of 
liturgical laws, and both as to form and dimensions worthy in every 
respect of so exalted a Sacrament. 

5) The tabernacle should be securely closed on all sides, and so 
strongly built throughout that there can be no danger of profanation. 

6) When the Sacred Species are reserved in the tabernacle, the 
latter should be covered with a veil and, in accordance with the an- 
cient tradition of the Church, a light should at all times be kept burn- 
ing before it. 

7) As to its shape, the tabernacle should harmonize with the style 
of the altar and of the church; it should not differ too radically from 
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those hitherto in accepted use; it should not be reduced to some kind 
of simple box or chest (capsa), but by its very appearance should 
represent the actual dwelling place (tabernaculum) of God among 
men ; it should not be adorned with unusual symbols or figures which 
might shock the faithful, or might be open to misinterpretation, or 
which have no relation to the most holy Sacrament. 

8) It is strictly forbidden to locate the eucharistic tabernacle 
apart from the altar, e.g., in or on the wall, or to the side or behind 
the altar, or in small structures (aediculis) or on columns that are 
separate from the altar. 

9) Any contrary custom, as regards either the manner of reserv- 
ing the Eucharist or the shape of the tabernacle, cannot be presumed, 
unless there is question of a centenary or immemorial custom (cf. 
Can. 62, 2): as for example, in the case of certain tabernacles built 
in the shape of a tower or certain wall tabernacles. These forms may 
however not be reproduced. 

All to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rome, June 1, 1957 

G. Card. Cicognani, Prefect 
A. Carinci, Secretary 


COMMENTARY 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis recently published a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on the tabernacle. This is a General 
Decree (Urbi et Orbi) and is dated June 1, 1957. 

The decree merits some words of commentary. Not that it con- 
tains any revolutionary innovations: one point only is really new. 
Its significance lies rather in the fact that it very firmly inculcates 
anew the regulations concerning the tabernacle already in force. 
And it does so because certain new trends in the building of churches 
and altars had finally to be met with a clear and authoritative state- 
ment of principles. 

Whoever has some acquaintance with recent churches or with 
older churches that have been renovated will very probably have 
sensed that everything is not quite as it should be in regard to the 
building of tabernacles. For one thing, there are at work certain 
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speculative theological tendencies, sometimes associated with leftist 
pastoral-liturgical views. There is the desire, too, to be absolutely 
“modern” in church building, or rather, to create something never 
created before, lest one be tagged “traditionalist.” 

The decree explicitly refers to the fact that the Holy Father him- 
self felt obliged to take a position in this matter, which he did in his 
great allocution to the participants in the First International Pastoral 
Liturgical Congress of Assisi, September 22, 1956. The text of this 
papal address was published at the time in the world press and com- 
mented on in the more important clergy periodicals. 

A main part of the allocution was concerned with the eucharistic 
presence, or the dwelling of our Lord in the tabernacle, in contra- 
distinction to His presence on the altar as sacrificial Victim. Our 
presentday adoration of the Eucharist is the result of centuries of 
gradual development in the Church, which undoubtedly was influ- 
enced by a variety of extrinsic factors, especially since Trent, but 
which no less certainly was shaped by that mysterious guidance 
which God reserves to Himself in the unfolding of history. Our Holy 
Father vigorously defended this eucharistic cult against various mis- 
interpretations and abuses, and insisted that it is an essential part of 
Catholic piety and belief. 

In this connection the Pope quite naturally came to speak also of 
the tabernacle, the “tent of God” in our churches, and expressly 
referred to the then latest official document, the decree of the Holy 
Office on Sacred Art of June 30, 1952, which, among other things, 
had recalled in unmistakable terms the pertinent legislation of Canon 
Law on the subject. 

The most serious difficulties in regard to tabernacle construc- 
tion have arisen from the growing popularity of the altar versus pop- 
ulum. Any moderately large tabernacle in the center of such an altar 
obstructs the faithful’s view of the celebrating priest. As a conse- 
quence, various “emergency” solutions have made their appearance, 
instances of which can be found on all sides. In his allocution the 
Holy Father stated that the problem of combining a liturgically ade- 
quate tabernacle with an altar facing the people still seeks a satis- 
factory solution on the part of artists and architects. 

The recent decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites ties up 
with these remarks of the Holy Father. It clearly and unequivocally 
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states the regulations of the Church about the construction of tab- 
ernacles, in order, finally, to put an end to the confusion which has 
arisen about their location and form. Its purpose is to clarify a point 
of Church discipline closely connected with dogma and to guaran- 
tee a practice which is unobjectionable in every respect and does 
justice moreover to the tradition of the Church. 

The regulative section of the decree contains nine points. Already 
in the explanatory introduction, the essentials of liturgical legisla- 
tion concerning tabernacles are cited anew (Can. 1268, 1, and 1269, 
1). Reference is made, furthermore, to the previous declarations of 
the Holy See regarding this matter. Though not explicitly mentioned, 
the documents referred to are the three Instructions of the Congre- 
gation of the Sacraments (March 26, 1919; May 26, 1938; October 
1, 1949), the “Exhortation” of the same Congregation of February 
10, 1941, and the already mentioned Instruction of the Holy Office 
on Sacred Art of June 30, 1952. 

Let us now briefly examine individual points of the decree of the 
Holy Congregation of Rites. 

1) The regulations of Canon Law regarding the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament (and consequently regarding the tabernacle) 
are again enjoined in their full extent. New is the stipulation that the 
local Ordinaries are to watch over this matter. Their concrete and 
authoritative supervision will make itself felt primarily in issuing 
the required permissions for new constructions. If unsatisfactory 
plans have unfortunately already been introduced and are in use, 
it will not always be possible immediately to decide upon or to carry 
into effect a new and satisfactory solution of the problem. But a so- 
lution should be sought, especially in cases where actual conditions 
deviate all too obviously and seriously from the Church’s legislation. 

2) This point combines two elements of existing law (Can. 1268, 
2 and 3), and offers a more detailed explanation. The tabernacle 
must be “irremovable” and fastened to the altar in such a manner 
that it cannot be easily separated from it. This implies two things. 
Firstly, that no emergency solution is permitted for the permanent 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament: that is to say, the tabernacle 
may not be just loosely set on top of the altar, so that anyone could 
quite casually walk off with it. Secondly, if a temporary tabernacle 
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has to be erected — and such cases, after all, may happen — then, 
for the time of its actual use, it must be fastened to the altar in a 
suitable manner so that any danger of desecration (for that is the 
main point of concern) is absolutely excluded. 

The remainder of No. 2 of the decree repeats the prescription of 
Canon Law according to which only one tabernacle is to be erected, 
and this normally on the main altar, unless, as the Code specifies, 
weighty reasons demand the choice of another altar as more fitting 
for the worship of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The decree here goes into greater detail. According to the Code 
this exception — a tabernacle for permanent reservation not on the 
main altar — concerns primarily cathedral, collegiate and conven- 
tual churches, because of the services of the divine office which can- 
not be suitably combined with the Real Presence in the tabernacle. 
To these instances are now added “major places of pilgrimage,” in 
order that the special veneration by the faithful of the object of pil- 
grimage may not overshadow the Jatria due to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact, attention of pilgrims to famous shrines is 
chiefly centered on the special object of veneration: the miraculous 
picture, or whatever it may be. If in such places the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved on the same main altar, It will in practice be paid 
scant notice by the pilgrims and would certainly not receive proper 
honor; at best, it would only be during distribution of holy Com- 
munion from this altar that our Lord in His Sacrament would be 
given the attention due Him. And yet who but Christ is and remains, 
even in every pilgrimage church, the true and only Lord of the 
house! His altar should therefore excel all others in splendor and 
adornment, as liturgical law rightly demands. 

The Church is strictly logical in regard to the holy Eucharist in 
the tabernacle. Her laws designed to guarantee the absolutely para- 
mount adoration of the most holy Sacrament are inflexible — though 
unfortunately not always observed. The decree purposes to safe- 
guard the solemnity and dignity that must necessarily surround the 
Sacrament. 

3) This point likewise merely insists on legislation already in 
force. On the altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is permanently 
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reserved, Mass must be celebrated regularly (habitualiter). The sac- 
rifice of the Mass and the tabernacle — our Lord sacrificed and our 
Lord dwelling in His “tent” — stand in most intimate mutual rela- 
tionship to each other. The Code requests a minimum of one Mass a 
week. The wording of the decree seems to suggest a more frequent 
celebration. 

4) This point, for all practical purposes, contains the principal 
matter of the whole decree and introduces what is truly new. 

The wording of the text is so clear and specific as to leave no 
doubt about its obligatory nature. “In churches which have only 
one altar, this may not be so built that the priest celebrates Mass 
facing the people ; but on this altar, in its center, must be placed the 
tabernacle for the reservation of the most holy Eucharist, construct- 
ed according to the norm of liturgical laws, and both as to form and 
dimensions worthy in every respect of so exalted a Sacrament.” 

This obviously does not forbid celebration of Mass “versus pop- 
ulum.” But it is strictly commanded that if there is only one single 
altar, this altar must be at the same time the Blessed Sacrament altar 
and as such must have the tabernacle. This tabernacle, according to 
liturgical laws, must stand in the middle of the altar and its size, 
height, and width must be such that they signalize it as the true 
dwelling place of the eucharistic Lord. 

But, as all attempts up to the present have more than sufficiently 
shown, such a tabernacle is simply irreconcilable with an altar ver- 
sus populum. Hence, in the case of only one altar, it is from the 
outset forbidden to construct this single altar so that Mass be cele- 
brated on it facing the congregation. The adoration which we owe to 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and which He has a sovereign 
right to receive in His dwelling place on the altar, demands a tab- 
ernacle which necessarily makes celebration facing the people mean- 
ingless, because it would hide the people’s view of the celebrant 
and of his liturgical actions precisely during the most important 
parts of the Mass. 

With this decree, therefore, the remark of the Holy Father to the 
Assisi Congress — about the eventual possibility of reconciling tab- 
ernacle (of worthy proportions!) and altar versus populum, so that 
both the Mass celebration and God’s dwelling place are equally 
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given their due—has been decided in a manner which a priori 
excludes any future attempts at solution or reconciliation, because 
any such attempts are a priori doomed to failure. A circle simply 
cannot be squared! All further discussion of this matter is hereby cut 
off. There remains only an either-or. If the main altar is the only 
altar, it must unconditionally and without compromise be at the 
same time the altar of reservation. And it must be such in a thor- 
oughly worthy manner, with no haphazard or half-way solutions 
which could only result in slighting the tabernacle, and in preventing 
the faithful from having a true and adequate awareness of the Lord’s 
dwelling among us. 

5) This point corresponds to Can. 1269, 2. The tabernacle must 
be securely closed on all sides, and so well constructed in all its parts 
that any kind of profanation (through burglary, fire, insects, cli- 
mate) is excluded. 

6) Again nothing new, but a renewed underscoring of existing 
law (cf. Can. 1271). If and so long as the holy Eucharist is actually 
reserved in the tabernacle, the tabernacle must be covered with the 
prescribed veil and the traditional sanctuary light be kept burning 
before it. 

The insistence on the tabernacle veil is worthy of notice. The veil 
is meant to tell the faithful at a glance that this tabernacle is truly the 
tabernaculum Dei cum hominibus, God’s “tent” among men. The 
faithful have an obligation to adore the Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to honor Him before as well as above all else which may 
happen to be in the church, whether it be St. Anthony, the Little 
Flower, or any other favorite statue or picture. It cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly that our faithful be taught to regard the church 
first of all as the house of the Lord. That is why the so-called “tab- 
ernacle piety” does have its legitimate place also and especially in 
the program of pastoral-liturgical renewal. 

Together with the tabernacle veil the sanctuary light is also en- 
joined anew. Lights on and around the altar need not be “euchar- 
istic” lights, and often enough they are not. Hence the decree de- 
mands first of all the tabernacle veil as the chief sign of the Lord’s 
presence. One may note that this decree, instead of the usual expres- 
sion lampas (cf. Can. 1271), substitutes the word lumen, a more 
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general term, in order to make allowance for the “perpetual” candle, 
which is coming into wider use — although in the above mentioned 
Canon as well as in the many decrees pertaining to it the lampas was 
actually interpreted already in terms both of wax lights and of oil 
lights. 

7) This point, too, contains little that is really new but forcefully 
recalls existing regulations concerning the outward form or “style” 
of the tabernacle (cf. Can. 1269, 2). Let us quote the text itself. It 
is too clear to permit of misunderstandings. 

“As to its shape, the tabernacle should harmonize with the style of 
the altar and of the church; it should not differ too radically from 
those hitherto in accepted use; it should not be degraded to some 
kind of simple box or chest (capsa), but by its very appearance 
should represent the actual dwelling place (tabernaculum: tent) of 
God among men; it should not be adorned with unusual symbols or 
figures which might cause admiratio populi, or might be open to mis- 
interpretation, or which lack all (evident) relation to the most holy 
Sacrament.” 

This declaration brings into sharp focus the meaning of the taber- 
nacle as the dwelling place of God in the holy Eucharist. Everything 
not readily reconcilable with this meaning, that is to say, with the 
essence and purpose of the tabernacle, is to be avoided. This holds 
true of the whole complex of outward appearance: size, shape, and 
adornment. Expressly rejected are certain forms already, unfortu- 
nately, introduced in many places, such as low, flat boxes (even 
if of precious material ) , eccentric forms such as receptacles with lids 
opening upward, tabernacles that can be lowered (versenkbar} or 
can be shifted about —or other similar contrivances which have 
made their appearance in recent years. 

Rejected likewise are all decorations which are contrary to cus- 
tom, unfamiliar to the faithful, and therefore meaningless to them, 
which are not clearly intelligible, and which have either no relation 
at all or at most a devious relation to the holy Eucharist. 

We know how strict the Church is in these matters, and she has 
her good reasons for being so. Some persons give all too free rein 
to a desire for innovation or to a striving after “what has never been 
done before.” The Church certainly does not deny genuine art its 
rights and she wants to progress with the times; she has given ample 
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proof of that. But at the same time she insists on retaining certain 
sacred and legitimate forms and formulas based on sound tradition, 
especially if there is question of dogmatic content which may be 
endangered when translated into concrete external forms. 

8) This point continues the preceding, but makes it more specific. 
“Expressly forbidden are tabernacles for the reservation of the holy 
Eucharist located apart from the altar, e.g., in the wall or to the side 
or behind the altar; or in wall tabernacles or on columns that are 
separated from the altar.” 

Everyone knows of instances of this kind, and they could be 
multiplied. Their enumeration here is only by way of example and 
not meant to be exhaustive. Nor is it our purpose to comment on 
the various instances. It will suffice to point out that the practice — 
not infrequently found — of affixing a tabernacle in the wall of 
the apse behind the altar when the latter is versus populum, forces 
the celebrant to turn his back constantly to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The drawing of curtains is only a palliative and no remedy. If Christ 
in the Sacrament is the Lord of the house, then He must be respected 
as such at all times, including the time of celebration of Mass. This 
point is undoubtedly one of the most important of the decree, and yet 
it is no more than the logical consequence of everything that has 
gone before. 

9) This last point finally declares that no contrary custom can 
legally be presumed, especially so far as the manner of reserving the 
holy Eucharist and the form of the tabernacle are concerned, unless 
there is indisputable question of a centenary or immemorial custom ; 
excepted only are certain Sacrament-towers or wall tabernacles, dat- 
ing mostly from Gothic or Renaissance times, provided they have 
remained in constant use ever since. The various modern and most 
recent forms and manners of reservation are not and, because of 
their recent origin, cannot be included among these exceptions. In 
addition, it is expressly stated that such ancient forms— as for 
instance the above-mentioned Sacrament-ambries of Gothic days, 
or the dove shaped receptacle over the altar, of which there are still 
a few examples in France — may not be imitated. 

So much for the individual points of the latest decree about the 
tabernacle. A full understanding and a true estimation of its meaning 
and import can be gained only by considering the over-all picture of 
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presentday tabernacle (and church) construction, together with the 
current theological-speculative discussions to which our Holy Fa- 
ther referred in his address to the Assisi Congress, as well as certain 
opinions and intentions of a few pastoral-liturgical extremists. After 
the Holy Father himself had spoken his mind on the subject in such 
a public and solemn manner, the Sacred Congregation of Rites could 
not fail to take up the matter explicitly. The result was the decree 
of June 1, 1957. 

One can only hope that it will now meet with energetic application 
in practice, accompanied by a conscious and united willingness on 
the part of all the clergy to accept the implications of the decree: 
viz., in regard to each one’s personal attitude towards our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, as well as the obligation to educate the faith- 
ful to a genuine “tabernacle piety” that has its foundations in the 
liturgy.” 

Josef Loew, C.SS.R. 


WATER FROM HIGH CLOUDS 
AND A LITTLE POND 


N THE last day of the 
festival Jesus stood and cried: ‘If any man thirst let him come to me 
and drink. He that believeth in me as the Scripture saith, from within 
him (de ventre ejus) shall flow rivers of living water.’ Now this he 
said of the Spirit which they should receive who believed in Him” 
(John 7:37-39). 

The Holy Father in his encyclical on the Sacred Heart, Haurietis 


*For further reading on the subject of the tabernacle, we refer to the 
detailed exposition in R. Fattinger’s Liturgisch-praktische Requisitenkunde, 
Freiburg (Herder), 1955, pp. 229-234. Cf. also Nos. 53-58 of the Directoire 
pour la pastorale de la Messe a l’usage des diocéses de France, Paris, 1957, 
issued by the episcopal Committee for Pastoral and Liturgy under the 
responsible leadership of Archbishop Martin; or Paroisse et Liturgie 39 
1957), pp. 347-350, in which D.M. writes on “Tabernacle et autel face au 
peuple.” 
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Aquas, quotes this passage from St. John and then goes on to say 
that these words in which Jesus promised that a fountain of living 
water would flow from His breast (e sinu suo) must have called up 
in the minds of His Jewish hearers all the beautiful water passages 
from the prophets. 

He spoke of the Spirit; they thought of the prophets through 
whom the Spirit spoke, but now that the Spirit has been given (since 
Christ has been glorified on the Cross, and has breathed out His 
Spirit upon His Church) we know that He spoke of the Spirit. 

Ours is indeed the deeper fundamental insight, but have we not 
also perhaps lost something, we Christian people? Not only are we 
less familiar with the prophets, but we lack a full appreciation of 
water itself. In comparison with the Oriental nomad what does West- 
ern man turning a faucet know of the preciousness of water? — 
unless perhaps he is a poet, and even then it is a theme for dreamers, 
not a matter of life and death. 

Pére C. D. Boulogne, O.P., in his beautiful article, “La baptéme 
consécration de la personalité,” in Revue Thomiste 1953, refers to 
St. Exupéry’s description of the stupefaction of certain Moors in the 
presence of a waterfall of Savoy. 

They stood silent, watching it come from the belly of the moun- 
tain, water that is worth its weight in gold, water of which the least 
drop brings from the earth, like a green spark, a blade of grass! They 
stood waiting for it to stop. They could not believe that it would 
continue, that it had continued to gush so for a thousand years. Oh! 
the generosity of the God of the French! 

Pére Boulogne then proceeds to work out the symbolism of water, 
that astounding element whose exclusive nature permits it an ex- 
treme condescension. 

It lends its fluidity, its mass to liquids which are more picturesque 
than itself in color, taste, and fragrance. It enters into composition 
with solids, so intimately that only analysis can reveal its presence, 
but its services never make it a servant. It has no need of those to 
whom it lends itself ; they are its debtors. They can modify it, but not 
enrich it. It is self-sufficient, remaining intact in its primal dignity, 
constituting an example of originality and transcendence in imma- 
nence. Even so divine life conserves in us the purity of living water. 

Water moreover is transparent to light; it is wholly invaded by 
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light without losing its proper originality. It receives from light a 
sublimating splendor, and confers on light solidification, incarnation. 
The humble water shows forth the purest brilliance of a diamond. 
A diamond necklace is not an ostentatious violation of good taste 
only because it reminds us of an ordinary river. The beauty in the 
sunlight of a bush covered with morning dew is a symbol of the union 
of the finite with the Infinite, of our permeability by God. 

But grace in us is not an inert gift. It wakes in us an activity which 
permits us to make really our own the God who visits us, to assim- 
ilate Uncreated Truth, to consecrate our very spontaneity to Un- 
created Love. Who, looking at the dry desert dust, could predict 
its productivity? But water it and see what happens! Water in its 
own domain produces an effect as astonishing and as mysterious 
as grace of which it is a symbol. 

Thus the marvels born of water prepare us to admit that God 
could give His grace the power to produce effects more prodigious 
than those of a material element. Water, which respects the extreme 
varieties of the least manifestations of life which it conditions, ren- 
dering it fruitful but not uniform, is a symbol of a gift that safeguards 
the spontaneity of the recipient. It is par excellence the witness of the 
delicacy of the divine action. 

Water, the natural symbol of purification, refreshment, and life 
is thus raised to symbolize grace, and grace dynamically permeates 
the whole sacramental system; its whole being in the sacramental 
instrument is an esse viale flowing, flowing in continuity with the 
divine Source. 

In the ritual for Holy Saturday the Church speaks to the baptismal 
water, blessing it in the name of the living, holy God, who in the be- 
ginning separated it from dry land, whose Spirit stirred it, who made 
it flow forth from Paradise and water all the earth, who changed its 
bitterness into a sweet draught and brought it forth from the rock 
to quench His people’s thirst. 

She blesses it through Christ, who was baptised in it by John, who 
changed it into wine in Cana of Galilee, who walked upon it dryshod, 
brought it forth with blood from His side, and commanded His 
disciples to baptize all believers in it. And she calls down upon it 
the Holy Spirit to make it pregnant with power to regenerate. 

It is from the transfixed Heart of Christ that the Holy Spirit, the 
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Spirit of Jesus, is poured forth in torrents of mercy and grace. The 
water motif ripples through the whole of the beautiful encyclical 
Haurietis Aquas. 

In the beginning it stretches out sparkling in the light of allusions 
to Isaias, Ezechiel, Zacharias, Moses, St. Paul, and finally to St. 
John’s “river of water of life clear as crystal proceeding from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” Then it seems to go underground, 
but it is always there held in crystallized metaphor in words like 
infusio, effusio, abundantia, fons, caput, and the oft-repeated verbs: 
fundere, fluere and all their compounds. 

Then we come again to explicit reference to winds and waters in 
the “heavenly gifts of divine love, flowing from the Sacred Heart 
of our Redeemer and permeating the countless children of the Cath- 
olic Church under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost:” flabit spiritus 
ejus et fluent aquae (315).1 The prophet Osee is quoted: “I will be 
as the dew; Israel shall spring as the lily and his root shall shoot 
forth as that of Libanus” (319). Christ came among men “to open 
for them a fountain of living water, to irrigate the parched earth and 
transform it into a blooming, fruitful garden” (320). 

We proceed to the Passion: “From this wounded Heart the grace 
of the sacraments from which the children of the Church draw 
supernatural life flowed most profusely. . . . Water flowed from 
Christ’s side to wash ; blood, to redeem us. Wherefore blood belongs 
to the sacrament of the Eucharist while water belongs to the sacra- 
ment of baptism” (333). 

The Pauline quotation in reference to the Ascension suggests 
water seeking its own level: “He who descended is He who ascended 
also above all the heavens that He might fill all things” (334). And 
then upon those in the upper room the Paraclete comes down: “He 
poured the abundance of divine love and other heavenly gifts into 
their souls, and this effusion of divine love also sprang from the 
Heart of our Savior” (335). 

The love pouring forth from the Heart of the incarnate Word is 
infused by the Holy Spirit into the hearts of the faithful. . . . The 
Heart of Christ overflows with divine and human love. It is the 
perennial fountain of the love which His Spirit pours forth into all 
the members of His Mystical Body, the Church Christ loved and for 


*The numbers refer to pages in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, May 31, 1956 
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which He delivered Himself up that He might sanctify her, cleans- 
ing her in the bath of water by means of the Word (336). 

Even the references to St. Thomas which the uninitiated might 
expect to find somewhat dry, are saturated with the metaphor of 
water. “St. Thomas,” says the Holy Father, “teaches that the First 
Cause of man’s redemption is the love of the august Trinity which 
pouring abundantly (uberrime exundans) into the human will of 
Jesus Christ and into His adorable Heart moved Him to pour out His 
blood to redeem us from the captivity of sin. ‘I have a baptism where- 
with I am to be baptised, and how am I straightened until it be ac- 
complished’ ” (338). 

The sixth lesson of Matins of the feast of the Sacred Heart tells 
how the devotion gushing forth like a mighty stream has spread 
throughout the world, washing away every obstruction in its course 
(341) ; and finally the faithful are told that they must trace the cult 
from Sacred Scripture, tradition, and liturgy, “as from a liquid, deep 
source,” if they wish to penetrate its intimate nature (352). 

Every bit of water is water. Water may then be taken as a symbol 
of the univocal character of grace. The grace which trickles through 
the Old Testament is the same as that which floods the New. It comes 
from the same Source, the Rock which is Christ. The water in a tiny 
pool is the same pure water that wanders on high in the distant 
clouds ; the metaphor used in sacred Scripture, in the liturgy, in the 
writings of the Fathers, in recent papal encyclicals is the same meta- 
phor that was used by Christ our Lord in His confidences to Josefa 
Menendez, a humble Spanish Sister of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in the twentieth century. Reading them, we too are refreshed 
as by a handful of pure water from this wayside stream, de torrente 
in via. 

Christ shared with her whom He called “My Little Nothing,” 
Miseria de Mi Corazon, His own thirst for the glory of His Father 
and the salvation of souls. On May 26, 1923, she experienced, like 
a few of the great mystics, the grace of an exchange of hearts with 
our Lord. Just before He replaced her heart with a flame from His 
own He said to her: “Yes, you will live by love, and your soul will 
suffer an insatiable thirst to possess Me, to glorify Me, to give Me 
souls.” And so we find a modern little Sister who got her water from 
an ordinary tap, able to appreciate the full symbolism of the water 
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which she drew with joy, and pain, from the Savior’s fountains. In 
the Llamamiento al Amor (translated into English as The Way of 
Divine Love and published by the Newman Press) we read: 


“I saw Him. From His Heart there gushed a torrent of purest water. 
‘It is the stream of love, Josefa, for your martyrdom will be of love’ ” 
(Dec. 19, 1920). 


Two days later: 


“I was in the children’s dormitory, making beds, and while I was 
telling Him that I loved Him, suddenly I saw Him. His face was 
covered with blood and very sad. 

“Come, Josefa, I need you.” 

She went up to her cell where Jesus was waiting for her; from His 
heart poured the torrent of water as on the former day. He looked at 
her a few moments in silence. Then drawing her to His Heart, He 
shared His anguish with her: 

“T shall call those souls once more . . . I shall wait for them, and we 
will not grow weary” (Dec. 21, 1920). 


In the morning of August 29, 1922, when she was sewing alone in 
the Sister’s room she heard the well-known voice that thrilled her: 


“Yes, itis I . . . Go to your cell; I will come too.” 
When Josefa reached her cell, Jesus was already there. 

“I asked Him whether He would like me to renew my vows.” 

“Yes, I like it very much,” He said. “Each time that you renew them 
I tighten the bonds that bind you to Me. . . .” He opened His arms 
and water began to gush from His wounds. 

“Draw near to My wounds, and drink true strength.” 

I could not resist such joy. 
“Stay there until your soul is satisfied and strengthened.” 


During the Lent of 1923 He led her step by step through His 
Passion. On Holy Thursday He revealed to her the feelings of His 
Heart as He washed His disciples’ feet, and then He said in accents 
not unlike those long ago in the temple on the last day of the feast 
of Tabernacles: 


“Come to Me, all of you, and fear not, for I love you. I will wash you 
with My blood, and you will remain white as snow. I will drown 
your sins in the water of My mercy, and nothing will be able to 
wrench from My Heart the love I bear you” (February 22, 1923). 
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At 2:30 A.M. Easter morning (April 1, 1923) our Lady appeared 
to her: 


“My daughter, My Son, your divine Spouse, suffers now no more. He 
is risen full of glory. Now His wounds are a fountain of innumerable 
graces for souls. . . . Get ready, my daughter, to adore these glor- 
ious wounds.” 


On the first and only anniversary of her vows, St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat spoke to her of the riches of the divine Heart: 
“His Heart is an inexhaustible fountain,” she said. “The more He 
gives, the more He wants to give; the more He pardons, the more 
He longs to pardon” (July 16, 1923). 


Finally we have our Lord’s words: 


“Gaze once more at My Heart. It is the spring of living water. Cast 
yourself into it, and drink to quench your thirst. I want, I long for all 
souls to come to this fountain to find their refreshment in it (October 
21, 1923). 


His words on June 12, 1923, in Spanish read like a poem. The waters 
of mercy pour from His breast (e sinu suo) into the hearts of His 
chosen ones, thence (de ventre ejus) to overflow on the whole 
parched world: 


I want to pardon. 
I want to reign. 
I want to pardon souls and nations. 
I want to reign in souls and nations and in the whole world. 
I long to pour out My grace over the whole world. 
I am Wisdom and Happiness; 
I am Love and Mercy; 
I am Peace. 
I will reign. 
To blot out ingratitude I will let loose a torrent of mercy. 
To repair offences I will choose victims who will obtain pardon. 
Yes, the world is full of souls who want to please Me; 
There are generous souls who give Me all they have. 
To serve Me they give according to My desire and will. 
In order to reign I will begin by showing mercy, 
For My kingdom is one of peace and love. 
This is the end I would accomplish ; 
This is My Work of Love! 
Mother L. Keyes, R.S.C.J. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


WHAT NEXT? 


N OUR fast moving and complex Ameri- 
can society eras have a tendency to end shortly after they begin. 
Hence we are wise to be rather sceptical when someone arrives on 
the scene to announce the end of an old era and herald the begin- 
ning of a new. Nevertheless the 1957 Liturgical Week marks, if not 
the beginning of a new era, at least an important transition in the 
history of the American liturgical movement. 

The spirit of Virgil Michel must have hovered with pleasure over 
the enthusiasm, vigor and even respectability of that week. The 
throngs of delegates which flocked to the birthplace of the liturgical 
movement in this country were a living proof of how far the move- 
ment has come in recent years. Even a decade ago anyone who had 
predicted the present situation would have seemed irrationally 
optimistic. 

Many of the things but dimly anticipated at the end of the second 
world war have become realities. The Easter Vigil service at first 
received scant notice, but when the Holy See made the new Holy 
Week Ordo obligatory the revised liturgy became immensely popu- 
lar almost over night. The English Ritual has been warmly received 
and its use is widespread. Some convents making altar breads have 
been forced to double their output since Christus Dominus ; and the 
even more lenient regulations of Sacram Communionem seem likely 
to increase still further the reception of the holy Eucharist. The 
simplifications of the missal and the breviary hold promise of even 
bolder changes to come. The sung Mass and the dialogue Mass are - 
becoming more widespread. Children in grammar school and high 
school are acquiring remarkable facility in Gregorian chant. The 
Catholic Action movements, particularly CFM, are awakening 
interest in the deeper meaning of the liturgy. All about us there 
seems to be more of a spirit of openness in matters liturgical. More 
and more priests seem willing to experiment with the ideas of the 
movement. Suggestions for liturgical reform are much less fre- 
quently condemned as wild-eyed fanaticism and are now listened 
to with sympathetic concern. 
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Progress has been made, is being made, and seems destined to 
' continue to be made in the foreseeable future. 

No one would claim that the movement has become a bandwagon 
upon which everyone is climbing as fast as possible. Progress has 
yet to reach landslide proportions, but now it is discernible. The 
movement can at least be said to be moving and far more rapidly 
than most people would have ventured to predict some ten years ago. 

But with this limited success there comes a new problem. The 
writer wonders whether there does not exist in the back of the minds 
of many an ardent liturgist a vague feeling of uneasiness, a peculiar 
sensation that something might just possibly be wrong. Do we not 
feel ever so slightly like the army that has just won a major victory 
only to find that there is another, a different, and a more powerful 
enemy who has yet to be engaged? 

To outline my thesis in stark terms: is it not possible that we have 
tended to expect too much from active participation in the liturgy 
and to underestimate the problem of liturgical education? No one in 
his right mind has ever thrust sung Mass books into the hands of a 
congregation and expected the people to become joyous advocates 
of social worship over night. We have always insisted that education 
must go hand in hand with participation. 

But in stressing the techniques of participation have we not for- 
gotten somewhat the staggering problems of education which stand 
in the way of making that participation effective? Have we not at 
times run the risk of coming dangerously close to the notion that a 
few Sundays of instruction will suffice to explain the purpose of 
active participation and then the task is to plug away doggedly at 
the techniques of such participation? 

We may be tempted to poke fun at the people who refuse to sing 
in church because it interferes with their recitation of the Rosary, 
but this is not particularly funny. It does interfere with such prayer. 
We shake our heads at the pastor who maintains that the dialogue 
Mass will disturb his parishioners. But he’s right; it will disturb 
them. We get angry at the layman who stubbornly refuses to accept 
a sung Mass card on the grounds that he doesn’t know how to sing, 
and doesn’t want to sing anyhow; but our anger is not going to 
change his mind. It is all well and good to say “let the people sing,” 
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but this should not obscure the fact that a good number of the people 
aren’t going to sing if they can possibly help it. We throw up our 
hands at the incurable pessimist who says that liturgical participa- 
tion will never work; but he may have donned the mantle of a 
prophet. It might not ever work. 

The writer feels that there is a large scale, inarticulate, almost 
subconscious opposition deep in the souls of most American Cath- 
olics to active participation in the Mass. Liturgical individualism * 
is such a massive thing and so much a part of us, that we are almost 
unaware of its existence; yet it is the most deadly foe the liturgical 
movement has to face. 

The average American Catholic has been taught from his earliest 
days that prayer is simply a two-way communication between him- 
self and God. Prayer is basically kneeling in a dark and quiet church 
and talking to God. At this sort of thing he feels quite accomplished 
and at ease. He understands it and feels at home with it. He has a 
deep emotional commitment to it. In such prayer he seeks peace in 
time of doubt, comfort in time of sorrow, hope in time of fear and 
gratitude in time of joy. He finds it extremely difficult to transfer 
these notions of prayer to social worship. Try as he may, talking 
aloud or singing with others just doesn’t seem to be prayer in the 
same sense. 

Even after years of the sung Mass, many members of the congre- 
gation will tell their parish priest that, while they enjoy the singing, 
it still seems hard to “pray” and sing at the same time. Even people 
who are deeply committed to the liturgical movement intellectually 
will admit in their heart of hearts that active participation makes 
“prayer” more difficult. 

This liturgical individualism is a profound and powerful force. 
We are told by sociologists that individualism is dying all around 
us as other directed, organization men begin to inherit the earth. 
This may be true; but in the average Catholic at prayer individual- 
ism finds one of its last and strongest bastions. We are so hemmed 
in on all sides by noisy social pressure that in prayer at least we yearn 
to be undistracted and alone. This yearning is so strong that one 


*The phrase sounds contradictory: what is meant is individualism in 
“assisting” at public worship. 
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has reason to doubt that mere physical participation will ever be 
able to overcome it. 

We all realize the existence of this liturgical individualism and 
we understand that it is part of a larger individualistic approach to 
religion which American Catholics have absorbed to some extent 
from their Protestant neighbors. But I do not think we realize 
enough how powerful it is and how deep it goes. It will do no good 
to brandish intellectual arguments against it because it is not an 
intellectual thing. It will do positive harm to glibly poke fun at it as 
we often do; for this will only anger the people we are trying to 
convince. It will not help to quote the popes about the primacy of 
public worship, because in the ears of many of us the rattle of 
rosary beads sounds much louder than melodies of chant. Here is 
an enemy far more serious than clerical opposition to given reforms. 
Here is an obstacle far bigger than problems of language or 
technique. 

The writer has no intention of implying that techniques of partici- 
pation are not good and useful and necessary. The more participa- 
tion we have the better. But we must see participation in its proper 
perspective; if the goal of participation is intelligent and devout 
social worship then we must realize that in the present day participa- 
tion must be seen as part of a gigantic educational campaign which 
must reach to the deepest recesses of the soul of the American 
Catholic. The writer wishes to submit that this is a campaign which 
we have not even begun to plan. 

Our techniques have changed through the years. First there was 
the missal; then we pushed the dialogue Mass and after that the 
sung Mass. Next we advanced the idea that in the long run the 
vernacular might prove necessary. Now we hear in the more ad- 
vanced circles that a combination of English and Latin, recited and 
sung, is the best way to begin. 

All these things are good, but if they were all to be put into opera- 
tion in every parish tomorrow the battlements of individualism 
would not be breached or even seriously threatened. More is needed. 

It may seem old-fashioned and even reactionary to say that we 
must teach the people what the Mass means. Yet if we realize what 
such teaching involves, we see that it is a profoundly radical work 
and one so new that it has barely even begun. It is not too much of 
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an exaggeration to say that most of the things we have tried to say 
on the Mass might just as well have been said in a foreign language. 
The early Christians lived in a culture where it was very easy to 
grasp the concept of sacrifice. But in mid-twentieth century 
America, the meaning has changed completely. Sacrifice now im- 
plies and connotes giving up candy for Lent. This is but a sample of 
the task which lies ahead of us. 

The job is so big and so complicated that we scarcely know 
where to start. This perplexity, however, might be a good thing. 
It might help us to avoid pat answers and easy panaceas. It might 
make us conscious that we have much study and research ahead of 
us. All our resources of sociology, philosophy and psychology must 
be used to their limit even to discover the full nature of the problem. 
We cannot begin to battle against liturgical individualism until we . 
know what it is, how it works, where it comes from, what its weak- 
nesses are. The writer would like to maintain with all the vigor at 
his command that the present over-simplifications which pass as 
analyses of the religious attitudes of American Catholics scarcely 
scratch the surface. 

To conclude, studies in depth of the religious and liturgical atti- 
tudes of the population are essential to plan any educational cam- 
paign directed towards the rooting out of liturgical individualism. 
We do not have these studies at present. Until we get them, we must 
continue to work in what is at best twilight. 

The lack of clear vision does not of course mean that we stop 
working, that we abandon, for example, our campaign for the 
sung Mass; but it does mean that we should not expect, short of 
fortunate coincidences or near miracles, much in the way of sub- - 
stantial results. It will do no good to say that such an educational 
campaign must begin with the children; of course it must. But in 
the long run it is quite dubious whether the children will be influ- 
enced unless the whole population, to some extent at least, is like- 
wise influenced. 

The task is not impossible. The tenacious opposition to frequent 
Communion seems to be dying at last after fifty years of effort. With 
study, hard work, and God’s grace, the day will come when this 
can be said of liturgical individualism. 

Andrew M. Greeley 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 


N OUR Bibles the fourth 
book of the Pentateuch is called Numbers, a translation of the title 
found in the Greek Septuagint. In modern editions of the Hebrew 
Bible it is called, In the Wilderness, and in older manuscripts it was 
known as, And Yahweh Spoke. 

These three titles, each in its own way, can unlock for us part of 
the meaning of a book that tells the story of the Israelites during 
their years in the desert after they left Egypt and before they entered 
the Promised Land. In the wilderness the descendants of the twelve 
sons of Jacob had to pattern their lives in a manner befitting a people 
God had chosen in a special way to be His own, to protect them- 
selves against their enemies, to learn to hear and heed His word. 
Three tasks which in our passage through the world are also ours. 

The Oxford English Dictionary lists eighteen different ways in 
which the word number may be used. Not all of these are to be found 
in the fourth book of the Bible but in it so many examples do occur 


of adding, counting, calculating, computing, enumerating, listing, 
measuring, organizing, reckoning, tallying and weighing that the 
Greek translator’s choice of his title seems well justified. 


LOVE OF PRECISION 


No doubt the most obvious reason for his choice of this title was 
the census the Israelites made shortly after they left Egypt, described 
at the beginning of the book (1-4) ; and there is a second account 
of a census made of all the fighting men, when they stood in the 
plain of Moab, across the Jordan opposite Jericho, shortly before 
the death of Moses (26). 

In other chapters the number-conscious writer gives many ex- 
amples of his love for precision. He tells us: the exact sum of cov- 
ered wagons and oxen to be offered by the chieftains when the 
tabernacle was to be hallowed (7); the measure to be observed in 
the making of welcome-offerings, bloodless-offerings and burnt- 
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sacrifice (15) ; the quantities of yearling lambs, bull-calves, bushels 
of flour, libations of wine, etc., to be presented to the Lord at each 
great feast (28-29); the muster of men selected to wreak vengeance 
on the Madianites and the enumeration of every category of booty 
seized when the Madianites were vanquished (31) ; the dimensions 
of the cities and the precincts to be set apart for the Levites when 
they reached the Promised Land (35). 

A similar concern for exactitude is evident in the specifications 
given as to the length of the Levites’ term of service (4:3), the 
membership of the advisory committee of the elders of Israel chosen 
to share Moses’ prophetic office (11:16), the duration of Mary’s 
exclusion from camp (12:15), the size of the rebel faction led by 
Core (16:2), the number of those smitten by divine justice for this 
revolt (16:49), the period of purification required by men defiled 
(19:11), the time and conditions for valid oaths and vows (30:15). 

A concern about number, quantity and size is matched by a power 
of methodical organization. Details of life in the wilderness are 
foreseen, problems are solved, difficulties are met with practical 
rules and suitable regulations. The rights of each tribe are recog- 
nized: the good of the whole is safeguarded. Larger tribes are given 
larger camping grounds and allotted space closer to the sanctuary. 


When a fluctuation in tribal membership is revealed in the second 
census, a corresponding adjustment is made: the increase in the 
number of the fighting men of Juda assures them of an increase in 
territory assigned across the Jordan, while the decrease observable 
in Ruben and Ephraim diminishes the holdings that are to be theirs. 


CONCERN FOR CLASSIFICATION 


A concern for neat and orderly classifications is evident in the chap- 
ters devoted to the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Ever since the night that 
God had spared the Israelites’ first-born sons when the Angel of 
death had struck all the other first-born in the land of Egypt, the 
eldest son in every Israelite family had been dedicated to God’s 
service. 

Now it was decreed that instead of the first-born sons of every 
family of every tribe, all the males of a whole tribe should belong in 
a special way to God and be devoted to His service. The tribe of 
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Levi was the one divinely chosen. To this tribe Moses belonged. 
Aaron, his older brother, was named high priest. Aaron’s sons and 
their descendants were chosen to be priests and to spend their lives 
in God’s service. They were to be assisted by the Levites, the descen- 
dants of Levi by other branches of the family. 

Lest the older custom be forgotten, with its beautiful recognition 
that God is the great Life-giver and Liberator, it was decreed that 
every first-born son had to be offered to God and redeemed by the 
payment of a fixed sum: a fact on which we meditate in the fourth 
joyful mystery and which is beautifully enshrined in the liturgy of 
the feast of the Presentation when “Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, 
first-born of the living and the dead, the ruler over all earthly kings” 
is offered to His Father. 

The Levites were solemnly dedicated by Moses on Mount Sinai 
and prepared for their sacred duties. They were set apart to assist 
the priests: to move the tabernacle from camp to camp, to guard 
the sacred vessels, to flay victims offered in sacrifice, to prepare the 
show bread, to take part in the singing. Since they belonged to God, 
He alone was their portion and inheritance. No land of their own 
was promised them in Canaan, but enclaves in the midst of every 
tribe were assigned for their use, and all Israel was told to pay tithes 
to the men who represented them before the Lord (18:24). 


THE VOW OF THE NAZARITES 


The Nazarites were another dedicated group to whom special atten- 
tion is paid in this book. They were men who elected to give God 
special honor. They incurred special obligations for a limited time 
or for life. 

They promised not to take intoxicating beverages, cut their hair 
or mourn the dead. Nazarites were long held in great respect: in 
New Testament days St. John the Baptist, St. James the Less, St. 
Paul were, for a time, consecrated to God according to the laws laid 
down in the book of Numbers. At the close of the temporary vow, 
the Nazarites had to make a triple sacrifice: a sin offering (to expiate 
possible transgressions of the Law), a burnt offering (to express an 
ardent desire to honor God by signal service), a thank offering (to 
show gratitude for the completion of this period of dedication). 
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In these many ways the word numbers seems well chosen to be 
title of this book. But it does not open to us all the lessons that the 
book contains. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


Another insight can be gained by considering the aptness of one of 
its Hebrew titles, In the Wilderness. The book contains the story 
of the Israelites from the last days they spent at the foot of Mount 
Sinai until they stood within sight of the Promised Land, forty years 
after their fathers had left Egypt. This story is composed of historical 
incidents, interspersed with bits of legislation. 

The facts fall neatly into three sections corresponding to the three 
regions in which the Israelites made their home: in the wilderness 
of Sinai in the south (1:1—10:10), in the wilderness of Pharan in 
the north (10:11-22:1), in the desolate plains of Moab which 
slope from the highlands to the Jordan where it flows into the Dead 
Sea (22:2-36:13). 

What happened during these years in the wilderness? At the foot 
of Mount Sinai, preparations were made for the journey toward the 
Promised Land, the tabernacle was hallowed, the Passover cele- 
brated and when the cloud that overshadowed the tabernacle moved, 
the Israelites set out, never encamping until it settled over their next 
stopping place. 

God’s plans did not meet with Israel’s approval. When they 
reached the wilderness of Pharan they began to assail the Lord with 
their complaints. “If we had but meat to feed on! they said. How 
well we remember the fish that Egypt afforded without stint, the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks and onions and garlic! Our hearts 
faint within us, as we look round and nothing but manna meets our 
eyes” (11:5-7). 

The comment made by St. John of the Cross on this incident 
deserves our attention: 

Oh, would that spiritual persons knew how they 
are losing the good things of the Spirit, abundantly furnished, because 
they will not raise up their desires above trifles, and how they might 
have the sweetness of all things in the pure food of the Spirit if they 
would only forego them. The people of Israel perceived not the sweet- 
ness of every taste in the manna because they would not limit their 
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desires to it alone. The sweetness and strength of the manna was not 
for them, not because it was not there, but because they longed for other 
meats (Ascent 1:5). 


The conclusion to the story is starkly recorded. It, too, carries 
a lesson that St. Augustine claims few men ever learn. In his Con- 
fessions he acknowledges that he had to strive daily against greedi- 
ness in food and drink and he asks: “Who is he, Lord, that is not 
carried somewhat beyond the limits of the necessary? If such a man 
there be, he is great.” Of this greatness the Israelites had no part 
that day, for in answer to their complaints 
the Lord sent a wind that 
brought a flight of quails over the sea . . . quails that hovered two 
feet above the ground. All that day and that night and the next day the 
Israelites busied themselves gathering in quails. . . . The supply had 
not yet begun to fail, when suddenly a grievous plague fell on them, 
sentence of the divine anger they had provoked; and the place was called 
ever after, The Graves of Greed, from the men that lay buried there 
whose greed was their undoing (12:31-34). 





But the troubles of the Israelites were not yet over. Soon after, 
Moses sent twelve spies to reconnoitre the land beyond the Jordan 
to which God was leading them: the minority report was made by 
Josue, who was to be Moses’ successor, and Caleb, the representa- 
tive of the tribe of Juda: “The land is fertile; let us advance ; we can 
make it ours!” The majority report was a dismal admission of craven 
fear and cowardly inferiority. 

Do these two reports point to two types of souls? Or to the same 
soul in moments when all trust is placed in God, and in moments 
when fear replaces trust? God’s verdict leaves us in no doubt as 
to His preference. Because the Israelites adopted the opinion of the 
majority they were condemned to wander for forty more years. Not 
they, but their children, would enter the land from which they were 
barred because of their mistrust. 


THEIR HISTORY IS OUR LIFE 


There is a parable in these long years of wandering that is not hard 
to apply. Take a map of the wilderness, trace on it the Israelites’ 
long slow journey. Had God so directed, in a few weeks time they 
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might have entered the Promised Land. Instead He willed that they 
wait, to move when the cloud lifted, to battle with unpleasant neigh- 
bors, to accept life under distasteful conditions until the day of His 
choosing when they could cross the Jordan and reach their home. 
Monsignor Ronald Knox was reminded by this that in all our lives 
death is very near: 

A short illness or a sudden accident may carry us 
off at any moment. Our life is not a stately progress towards death; it is 
a drifting up and down, up and down, in the wilderness of this unsub- 
stantial world, waiting for the moment when the cloud will lift for the 
last time, and death will come. 


This will be at the moment ordained by God. Then all these years 
of sufferings patiently borne, disappointments lovingly accepted, 
joys gratefully received will be seen in their true light, the cloud will 
lift for the last time and we will find ourselves in our true home. 


AND YAHWEH SPOKE 


In the midst of these years of wandering the Lord gave many laws 
to His people. But it is not to these far-off laws that we will now 
apply the older Hebrew title of the book: And Yahweh Spoke. 
Rather we will ask ourselves what were the great truths divinely 
taught when the Lord spoke to His people in the wilderness. 

The years between the moment the Israelites stood on the shores 
of the Red Sea and the moment when they stood on the banks of 
the Jordan are obviously the most decisive period in the history of 
Israel. It is to the Old Law what the lifetime of Jesus is to the New. 
No other period was marked by so many miracles, so many divine 
interventions, so many manifestations of the divine presence. 

This period was annually commemorated in the Israelite liturgy. 
The old agrarian feasts were transformed into memorial celebra- 
tions: the springtime feast of the first barley harvest was associated 
with the Passover, the feast of unleavened bread, and the miraculous 
departure from Egypt; the early summer feast of the wheat harvest 
was associated with Pentecost and the promulgation of the Law on 
Mount Sinai fifty days after the crossing of the Red Sea; and the 
autumn vineyard feast became the feast of Tabernacles commem- 
orating the outdoor life of the Israelites during these forty years. 
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The great prophets of Israel looked on this period as an ideal age 
when God was fashioning His people and teaching them that their 
love must be for Him alone. He was not only invisible, transcendent 
and supreme but the God of their fathers, who had brought them 
out of Egypt, who guided them with tender love. The psalmist’s 
words are true of the days of the exodus and of today: “The Lord is 
my Shepherd: how can I lack anything? He gives me a resting place 
where there is pasture, and leads me out by cool waters, to make me 
live anew. Hurt I fear none while thou art with me” (23:1-4). 

The book of Wisdom invites us to look deeper into the meaning 
of these divine gifts: the food He provided mattered less than the 
words He spoke. The Israelites were meant “to learn that man lives, 
not by the ripening of crops, but by thy word, ever protecting the 
souls that trust in thee” (17:26). 


GOD’S CONTINUING LOVE 


It is surprising that a book so meaningful seldom appears in our 
liturgy. On Friday in the third week of Lent allusion is made to the 
water that Moses drew for his people from a rock (21:11). On the 
feast of the Purification, an antiphon recalls the star that rose out of 
Jacob (24:17). On the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, a 
breviary lesson commemorates the brazen serpent that brought heal- 
ing when Moses held it up for all to see (21:1-—9). In the votive 
Mass to be said in time of widespread epidemic, there is a reference 
to the high priest who stood between the living and the dead, holding 
high a golden censer so that the divinely imposed affliction might 
cease (16:48). In the rite of ordination the seventy elders chosen by 
Moses are held up as models to those about to be ordained (11:25). 

Nor are there many references to the book of Numbers in other 
parts of the Bible. An examination of some of these passages serves 
as an excellent introduction to the book and shows its composite 
nature. Mosaic in authorship like the other books of the Pentateuch, 
the book of Numbers was revised by inspired writers in the course of 
centuries. Yet the book has a unity because of the insistence on 
God’s continuing love. This is evident not only in the mathematically 
detailed sections, but also in the accounts of life in the wilderness 
and the beautiful lessons Yahweh then taught His people. 
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Praise of God’s holy ones Ecclus. 45:1—-46:12 


Infidelity in the desert Ps. 106 
The manna (11:7) John 6:31 
The fidelity of Moses (12:7) Heb. 3:2—5 
The revolt of Core (16:1—50) Jude 11:2 
The tithes (18:21-—24) Heb. 7:5 
The red cow (19) Heb. 9:13 
The brazen serpent (21:49) John 3:14 
The story of Balaam (22-24) 2 Peter 2:15 
The flock without a shepherd (27:17) Matt. 9:36 
MEASURED . . . WEIGHED . . . CALCULATED 


Aristotle held the art of numbers in high esteem. To him it was one 
of the three theoretical sciences, ranking with theology which is the 
same thing as “first philosophy” and with the philosophy of nature 
which is usually translated by the word “physics.” Men have gone 
far in their thinking since the days when Aristotle’s pupil, Alexan- 
der, was realizing his concept of “One World”; and within the last 
century, numbers and philosophy have been brought together in the 
challenging concepts of symbolic logic of which neither the Greek 
philosopher nor the mathematically minded author of the Book of 
Numbers gives us any hint. 

But the inspired writer did possess a far more valuable under- 
standing of the beauty of wisely ordered reality than mathematics 
or logic alone can afford. This insight underlies his account of the 
years spent by the Israelites in the desert and the lessons God then 
taught and gives a deeper meaning to his title than his own flair for 
figures or his love for IBM precision. This insight may be expressed 
in words addressed to God in the Book of Wisdom: “All that thou 
doest is done in exact measure, all is nicely calculated and weighed” 
(Wis. 11:20). 

It is this reverence for divine providence that gives dignity to the 
book of Numbers. In it we find a climate of thought that is serene 
and unshakably secure. Little children who do not know the meaning 
of distrust have this precious gift, as do interior souls who in hours 
of keenest pain have embraced the divine will, without heeding its 
human instruments, avoiding all introspection and idle analysis, 
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seeking no solutions but those that are supernatural, deepening 
within themselves and imparting to others their conviction that God 
is all-good, all-wise, all-merciful. 

If this is done joyfully and with a very great love, then they, too, 
will see that to bring them into His promised land all life’s joys and 
sorrows have been meted out by God in exact measure; to draw 
souls closer to Him He has, indeed, nicely calculated and weighed 
all things. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


N A stimu- 
lating article entitled “Theology and the Bible” (The Furrow, Au- 
gust, 1957) Fr. Conleth Kearns defines the relationship of theology 
to sacred Scripture as that of a key to a treasure house. The Church 


demands of her candidates for the priesthood that they be well 
versed in scientific theology. Her concern, however, that priests 
master a speculative intellectual system goes beyond the desire that 
priests be intellectually competent. At bottom the Church’s concern 
is a pastoral concern, that theology be a means of sanctifying the 
priest and of helping him to communicate to his people the truths of 
salvation. 

The work of theology is that of division, precision, identification, 
elucidation. The logical ordering of the data of revelation as found 
in Scripture and tradition has gone on from the very beginning. 
However necessary such a discipline is, even from a pastoral point 
of view, it is not without its dangers. As a science, theology deals 
with the abstract, the universal, the immaterial. The concrete, the 
individual, the material thing cannot be considered to form a part 
of a scientific theological system. On the other hand it is the con- 
crete, the individual and the material thing or circumstance that the 
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pastor is confronted with in his pastoral activity. A theology of 
purely intellectual statement is not immediately applicable to the 
market place where priest and people meet. There is some dispro- 
portion between universals and flesh, blood, and passion. 

What, more precisely, is the relation between theology and Scrip- 
ture and tradition? “Theology is not revelation. It is not an equiva- 
lent of revelation, nor a substitute for it. It is not intended that it 
should usurp the primacy in the economy of salvation of the sources 
of revealed truth, Scripture and Tradition. It is meant rather to aid 
the pastor in handling those sources for the purposes of his ministry ; 
to give him an effective purchase on them; to ensure that he will not 
grasp nor communicate any element of them either erroneously in 
itself or in isolation from the rest, but always in its exact and genuine 
form, and always as a part of that divine Truth which in itself is one 
and infinite.” 

The priest’s theological training should lead him to a vigorous 
biblical preaching. It is not here a question of mustering biblical 
texts to embellish the abstract statements of scientific theology. 
Rather it is a question of being directed by theology, taking one’s 
stand upon it, and then going on to preach Scripture truth, Scripture 
thought, Scripture history. “Theology is the key to Scripture and 
Tradition, and they, not it, are the treasure house.” 

The spiritual and pastoral values of sacred Scripture are especially 
manifested in its many-sidedness. In this it differs from theology. 
Once theology has worked out the most exact and complete formula- 
tion of an element of divine truth contained in Scripture or Tradi- 
tion, its work in that respect is done. Not so with Scripture. The 
teachings which it sets forth are not restricted in its pages to one 
inspired formulation. Rather they are presented “in many fragments 
and in different ways,” as says the author of Hebrews. The same 
truths come up again and again at various stages of their communi- 
cation to men, in different literary and historical settings, in multi- 
plied aspects and applications. 

While theology is dedicated to principles, definitions, divisions, 
argumentation, through which it orders and elucidates revelation, 
Scripture is not so confined. The literary forms it is capable of taking 
are almost endless. It employs practically every form of written 
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expression by which man communicates with man, adapting God’s 
message to varying minds and moods. Besides communicating God’s 
message, it gives expression to man’s response to that message. “It 
shows not only God talking to man, but man talking to himself and 
to his fellow-man about the things of God. Further, it shows him 
talking about them — even debating them, as in the Book of Job — 
with God Himself. Not the least of the benefits of Scripture is that 
besides helping man to think out and to talk out the mysteries of 
God and to live them out in practice, it also helps him to pray them 
out. And it does this not in the Psalms alone, but in a hundred other 
places too, as the Breviary brings home to us day after day.” 


One of the surprises the writer of these lines had at the meeting 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America which was held at 
Holy Cross College in Worcester, Mass., the first week of September 
was the number of pastors and curates who traveled considerable 
distances, some from out of state, to attend the sessions. This is all 
the more to be wondered at since the meetings of the Association, 
unlike the Liturgical Weeks, are directed to the scholarly rather than 
the popular level. The number of pastors and curates not holding 
Scripture degrees was not great, but their presence, even in small 
numbers, is heartening. The papers, excepting only a few, scholarly 
as they are, were not over the head of the non-professional. 

Also heartening was the interest shown by the participants in the 
liturgical movement. Perhaps the biblical movement can get along 
very well without the liturgical movement, but the converse is 
hardly true. There can be no healthy, mature liturgical growth with- 
out contact with biblical scholarship and biblical piety. The distinc- 
tion between biblical piety and liturgical piety may not be a very 
happy one; actually they are not two things, but only one. 


One of the problems raised at the sessions was the extent of the 
liturgy’s authority. There has been some discussion about the possi- 
bility of Tuesday of Holy Week being the day on which our Lord 
and the apostles celebrated the Last Supper. (Cf. “The Date of the 
Last Supper,” A. Jaubert, Theology Digest, Spring 1957). A num- 
ber of scholars are favorably disposed toward placing the event 
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earlier in the week. To what degree must they take into account the 
prayer of the Canon “Who the day before He suffered” (Qui pridie 
quam pateretur) which witnesses to the Thursday dating? 

The liturgy is certainly one of the theological loci. In matters of 
doctrine its authority would be weighty. But where chronology, not 
doctrine, is under discussion its witness, though not to be lightly set 
aside, would seem to be of less importance. The witness of the liturgy 
would not, then, be an insurmountable obstacle to the acceptance 
of the Tuesday chronology. 


Attention has been called, and will be called, to the fine articles 
on Scripture appearing in the Irish publication The Furrow. In the 
September issue Fr. Michael Tynan treats of the contents and meth- 
ods used in grade school catechisms. The problem is the old one of 
whether to use the doctrinal, conceptual form— the method used 
by most of the catechisms with which we are familiar in this country 
—or the biblical, historical, narrative form. Happily the trend is 
toward a more biblical presentation; the most notable example 
being the German catechism of which Herder and Herder in New 
York has just published an English translation entitled A Catholic 
Catechism. This does not mean the elimination of “doctrine,” a 
systematic, formalized presentation of religious truths. There is still 
place for some formulae which are to be committed to memory. 
But the history of salvation as seen in the biblical narrative — one 
hesitates to say “Bible stories” because this seems to mean a series 
of stories, vaguely edifying but not of great doctrinal importance, 
which are related to one another only in that they all came out of the 
same book — is also a source of instruction. 

The catechetical publications from the continent, especially from 
France, Belgium, and Germany, show how far behind the English 
speaking countries are in the matter of a more biblical catechesis. 
Catéchése Biblique et Liturgique (Apostolat Liturgique, Abbaye de 
Saint-André, Bruges 3, Belgium) by Fr. Paul Sauvageot is an ex- 
ample of a developed biblical catechesis. This is a collection of 
articles which originally appeared in Paroisse et Liturgie. The author 
gives suggested classroom activities for the various feasts, appropri- 
ate biblical texts, and paraliturgical rites. The material is given only 
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in outline form which makes it somewhat easier for the individual 
teacher to personalize. The author has addressed himself to children 
of eleven or twelve years, and we marvel at the knowledge of 
Scripture — at least the broad historical themes — presupposed in 
children of this age. We in America have not advanced this far. How- 
ever, those teachers who know French will find that the outlines 
provide many helpful suggestions. 

Perhaps of more immediate use for Americans — because it pre- 
supposes less knowledge of the Bible—is Catéchése Biblique et 
Liturgique des Sacraments by Fr. Jean Godefroid, O.P., published 
by the same abbey. In the first section the sacraments are theo- 
logically situated by means of the proper biblical texts so as to 
underline the essential aspects of the sacraments. The pastoral goal 
is to explain the sacraments as signs of life. In the second section 
each sacrament is related to a mystery of Christ as celebrated in the 
liturgical year. This publication, unlike the preceding, is directed to 
an adult audience. 


Inside the Bible by Robert C. Broderick is a 15¢ pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Catechetical Guild. Since it is meant as an aid for 
those who are beginning to read the Bible, its topical treatment is 
necessarily sketchy. The subject of typology is quite inadequately 
explained, even given the modest aim and extent of the pamphlet. 
More space could have been given to the life-giving power of the 
Word and the spiritual benefits to be derived from an habitual read- 
ing of the Bible, though this might have meant omitting other 
material such as the section on the apocrypha, which is interesting 
but not particularly helpful. The author writes on the topics of 
inspiration, inerrancy, the canon, versions, senses of Scripture, liter- 
ary qualities, suggested readings. Pastors looking for a pamphlet on 
the Bible for their rack will find Inside the Bible generally satis- 
factory. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


JOHANNES PINSK, R.I.P. 


ATHER Pinsk was as straight 
as an arrow. All his life he was “in trouble” for the cause of the liturgy 
or what he conceived to be an issue related to the liturgy. His instinct 
to scent connections between the liturgical issues and apparently unre- 
lated matter often took us more obtuse persons by surprise. But don’t 
let me get ahead of myself. 

Johannes Pinsk was, in spite of his Slavic name, a German born of 
German parents and lived all his life in Berlin, even through the Russian 
days. When I first became his friend in the late twenties he was student 
chaplain of the Berlin State University and founder-editor of the then 
German counterpart of Orate Fratres, Liturgisches Leben, which man- 
aged to keep going for almost ten years. He ran the magazine single- 
handedly. I wrote a few articles for him, and finally, when my frequent 
visits to Berlin in matters concerning my seamen’s work made it easier 
to make contacts, I used to stay with him. I was rewarded with his trust _ 
and friendship, and by the experience of being able to say Mass in his 
students’ chapel. 

This chapel was far ahead of its day. It was located in the basement of 
one of those nondescript apartment houses in the Western section and 
therefore all the more surprising when you descended from the street 
level; a skillful architect had done a masterpiece of artistic and liturgical 
reconstruction. The walls were whitewashed, the altar was plain and 
small, made for Mass facing the congregation, and the decorations — 
wrought metal sheets— were of modern design and treated (as I 
remember vaguely) subjects that blended in with the liturgy. 

He shared this chapel with a famous leader of the early liturgical 
movement. Imagine his surprise when the Reverend gentleman took his 
position facing the wall, because the “people disturbed his devotion,” 
and when he used the lenten Masses to carry on his customary series of 
sermons and homilies with not a word about Lent. Dr. Pinsk was more 
amused than annoyed, but he himself was not deterred from his correct 
course of homilies on the texts of the missal. 

His academic courses and non-liturgical homilies were held in a very 
attractive studio on the famous Kurfuerstendamm belonging to a con- 
vert from Judaism. It covered two floors under the eaves and was full 
of rare art objects — and full too with the elite of Catholic intellectuals 
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to whom he ministered alongside Professor Romano Guardini in happy 
and thought-provoking contrast of mind and character. Pinsk was as 
venturesome and daring intellectually as Guardini was cautious, circum- 
spect and deliberate in his lectures and his writing. 

Father Pinsk advocated the return to a better popular participation of 
congregations in the liturgy long before there was any hope of seeing 
this endeavor adopted by the Holy See. He called for reform, especially 
of the Holy Week liturgy. In his monthly there appeared an article by 
a Fr. Hecht, a reputable canon lawyer, defending the position that 
rubrics patently contradictory to the texts they covered were obsolete 
and not binding: you were therefore safe and on good canonical grounds 
if you celebrated the Easter Vigil before sunrise on Easter Sunday, re- 
placing the Magnificat with the Benedictus and timing it for sunrise. 
Whereupon there was a rash of “presumptive and anticipated” Easter 
Vigils all over the German-speaking lands in 1934 and 1935. In some 
places they were allegedly tolerated for several years, until it was found 
out that Fr. Hecht’s bold thesis found no support from other law ex- 
perts and he ceased to be an approved author in the matter at hand. It 
was not regarded as a world-shaking crime, but rather as an imprudence 
of enthusiastic supporters of a good thing who pioneered a little bit too 
optimistically and had to be called back from their precipitate sortie. 

Fr. Pinsk’s congenital bent of mind for exploration and experimenta- 
tion was theological and sacramental. This perhaps explains why he was 
one of the many politically blind and why it needed the full unleashing 
of the Nazi terror and the horror of the war to let him see the terrible 
background of this madness. This may appear strange in a man so 
acutely aware of backgrounds and undercurrents, and so gifted in formu- 
lation of issues, but I think it was not rare among his kind. The stench 
was all around and was finally taken for normal atmosphere. 

Fr. Pinsk became known to the Anglo-Saxon world of the thirties by 
two tentative pieces, one a book and the other a series of articles. The 
book tried to explore the role of the different nations as nations in the 
Church. Nationalism was in the air, and he wanted to show that even 
in the Church every nation had not only contributed but should make 
a contribution. He referred to the genius of the Roman liturgy in its 
local and historical Romanitd; to the spiritual autonomy of the French 
contribution; to the earnestness and sincerity of the German-speaking 
Christians and their mystics, and so on. The book came at the wrong 
moment, both for the author who, after all, wrote in Berlin while Hitler’s 
cohorts were forming amid the orgy of nationalistic oratory and shout- 
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ing of the mid-thirties, and also for the world outside, who felt that the 
common aspects at the moment needed more emphasis while the enemy 
was trying to tear asunder the body of the Church to form national 
churches. 

The other attempt to re-appraise a matter of ecclesiastic concern was 
also abortive, although it found a better echo in England than the 
former. Fr. Pinsk, remembering the discussions on the holy Eucharist 
under Leo XIII and following the decrees of St. Pius X, assumed that 
what was good for one sacrament was equally justified for another, and 
opened a lively discussion on the sacrament of penance. This controversy 
was decided against him and is now almost forgotten. Starting from a 
common impression that “too frequent and routine” confessions are not 
in the spirit of this earnest and grave sacrament, he did not reach the 
conclusion that we must labor for “frequent and better” confessions, as 
Mediator Dei inculcates, but that medieval and post-Tridentine practice 
had robbed the sacrament of its earnestness and austerity. He saw a need 
for recalling St. Jerome’s famous statement about penance being “the 
second plank after shipwreck” and wanted an emphasis on the other 
liturgical means of remission of venial sins and a clear distinction be- 
tween spiritual guidance and forgiving of sins. 

My description is so foreshortened that I am afraid I am not doing 
justice to him, nor to his argument. It is mentioned only to show the 
daring, the originality and the perception of Fr. Pinsk who, even though 
he overemphasized occasionally his reading of dogmatic and historical 
development, saw a problem and discussed it with a sense of deep re- 
sponsibility to the movement he represented. His sallies into the uncer- 
tain cost him, later on, an academic position for which he was not only 
gifted, but which he desired after a life of activity in the pastorate. 

When the first Russian tanks rumbled past his rectory, in which a 
number of women and girls who had heard the rumors about the Rus- 
sian soldiery were sheltered, his great parish church lay in ruins. He 
immediately started to install his parish in these ruins in a most striking 
and original way. Again he showed his liturgical acumen and his good 
taste: he found a band of artists who not only furnished the church to 
serve the people around the altar, but incorporated the ruins of the large 
nave with its blackened granite columns as an atrium and courtyard for 
the reduced church proper. He was cheerful and courageous and looked 
on past failures and horrors with the detachment of a Christian philoso- 
pher. He was also vigorously pursuing his apostolate of the liturgy for 
the people, when I saw him the last time in 1953. 
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In the final balance all comes out well. Even his errors were con- 
structive and helpful and of great value for all of us. He deserves our 
prayerful remembrance and his name should be honored among our 
pioneers. He fought the good battle, preserved his faith and finished his 
course. To complete this quotation is up to Him who inspired it when 
Paul wrote it. 

H. A. Reinhold 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


ECENTLY the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of St. Paul, William O. Brady, wrote about the sacrament 
of extreme unction in his regular column in the archdiocesan weekly, 
The Catholic Bulletin. He stressed the proper attitude which Christians 
should have towards the sacrament of healing and strength. He said 
that, above all, the faithful should be anointed in good time, so that the 
healing effects of the sacrament can be realized if God so wills, and the 
grace of preparation for eternity can give the sufferer a conscious 
confidence in the end which is the great beginning. 

A recent convert to the faith, a member of the parish of St. Richard, 
Richfield, Minn., is suffering from an incurable cancer. She studied 
carefully the words of the Father of the Archdiocese, then called her 
pastor and said: “Father, I just read what the Archbishop has taught us 
about extreme unction. . . . I want to be anointed even though I’m 
still able to get around.” 

Later that day the pastor had occasion to tell Archbishop Brady about 
this request. His Excellency asked the priest to suggest to the sick 
woman that she be anointed in church on the following Sunday, before 
the principal Mass. She consented, obediently and happily. 

The rite of extreme unction and the parochial Sunday Observance 
begin with the same ceremony and petition: “Asperges me, Domi- 
ne. . .” After the renewal of baptism for all of the faithful and for the 
sick person, the celebrant approached the latter and began the sacrament 
of anointing. 


1Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Eb. 
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The giving of the last anointing in this solemn setting of public 
worship, and after the renewal of baptism, brought out dramatically the 
unity among the sacraments of rebirth, of Nourishment, and of strength 
which the Father gives His children to prepare for their final and ever- 
lasting union with Him. 

Before the sprinkling, the pastor had explained the nature of extreme 
unction to the faithful, the condition of their sister in Christ, and the 
wishes of the Archbishop. 

At the beginning of the rite, the deacon solemnly carried the oil of 
the sick from the ambry to the place of the anointing in the center of 
the church. 

The sacrament was solemnly given. All made the responses. All 
sensed their oneness with their suffering sister. Never before did the 
faithful sing so well the praises of God at their weekly solemn Sacrifice 
that immediately followed. 


TO PROMOTE SACRED ART 


HE following letter 
from Mr. and Mrs. Otto Spaeth, addressed to all members of the Cath- 
olic Press Association, will very likely be given wide publicity, but we 
feel it should prove of special interest to WoRSHIP readers. 

“In order to increase interest in the fine arts, the Spaeth Foundation 
is Offering a series of cash prizes for the best five articles published in 
the Catholic Press between December 1, 1957, and March 31, 1958, 
bearing on the general subject of the artist today and his relationship to 
the Church. 

“The Foundation is interested in articles which will reflect light on the 
use of contemporary arts— primarily fine arts and architecture — in 
the service of religion. 

“The article may be textual or pictorial, or a combination of both, 
and may be about individuals, trends, organizations, new buildings, etc. 
However, only those articles which deal with art or architecture or with 
the various church furnishings will be considered. Eligible articles must 
appear in a publication (diocesan paper, weekly, monthly or quarterly 
magazine) which is a member of the Catholic Press Association. 
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“The prizes will consist of $1,000, $500, $250, $100 and $50 in cash. 
The publications in which the individual articles appear will receive 
prizes of $500, $250, $125, $50 and $25 in cash. The prizes will be 
awarded in May. 

“The judges are: George N. Shuster, President of Hunter College; 
John Walker, Director of the National Gallery; and Jose Sert, Dean of 
the School of Graduate Design, Harvard Universtity. .. . 

“Although the deadline is March 31, 1958, the Foundation will ac- 
cept galley or page proofs of articles to be published in April issues.” 

The subject of contemporary arts in the service of the Church is 
most crucial (and controversial) in the case of liturgical art and archi- 
tecture. WorsHiP therefore, while congratulating the Spaeth Founda- 
tion on this new evidence of its patronage of sacred art, wants to 
collaborate to the best of its ability in this effort to promote clarity of 
ideals and competency of execution in a matter so closely allied to its 
own endeavors. Readers are invited to submit articles and to encourage 
others to do so. If the quality of the essays submitted so warrants, we 
will devote the major part of our February issue (at least four articles) 
to this subject. 

Should any of these articles, which we shall then enter into the com- 
petition, receive a prize, WORSHIP will donate its share of the prize as 
an additional reward to the winner. 

The Collegeville deadline for the February issue is December 26; ar- 
ticles not accepted by the editorial board will be returned to senders by 
January 3, in order to allow of submission to other journals. Maximum 
length of essay: 2500 words. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Clifford 
Howell, S.J., missionary extraordinary of the liturgical apostolate in 
England, is the author of the popular Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. He 
has recently been devoting his spare time to translating liturgical works 
from the German. — Rev. Josef Loew, C.SS.R., is the vice relator of 
the historical section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. — Mother L. 
Keyes, R.S.C.J., teaches at Maryville College, St. Louis. — Rev. Andrew 
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M. Greeley is curate of Christ the King Church in Chicago, and has been 
active in the apostolic movements of that city. — Mother Kathryn Sul- 
livan, R.S.C.J., co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia, teaches 
sacred Scripture at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase, N.Y. — Rev. H. A. Reinhold will be back with us as Timely Tract 
writer for every alternate issue of the new volume, beginning with De- 
cember. His book on parish and liturgy is scheduled for January publi- 
cation by Macmillan. 


Our cover design. One of the principal themes in St. John’s vision of 
heaven and of final triumph over evil is the Lamb enthroned, to whom 
all creatures sing glory. — This design ends the present volume’s series 
which illustrated the liturgy’s most commonly used acclamations. 


WorsulP has been signally honored once again by being the recipient 
of an article from the pen of Father Loew, vice-relator of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. This is the fifth time in three years that we have 
been able to boast of what can only be regarded as an important “scoop,” 
and we are sincerely grateful to Father Loew. As an official of the his- 
torical section of the SRC, which deals with research requisite to the 
processes of beatification and canonization as well as with working out 
the details of any rubrical or liturgical changes, he is an extremely busy 
man. We appreciate all the more, therefore, his friendly willingness to 
help WorsHIP in its task of furthering the liturgical movement in Ameri- 
ca in fullest conformity with the Holy See’s directives. 

His commentary on the June 1 decree concerning the tabernacle and 
its relation to the altar will prove particularly opportune for the United 
States as a guide in planning altars and tabernacles for new churches. 
Unlike several European countries, America has as yet very few altars 
versus populum, and interest in them is only beginning to show itself 
on a wider scale. The unacceptable solutions cited which have been 
introduced in many churches in Europe, relative to the tabernacle in 
churches with an altar facing the people, can accordingly be avoided 
at the outset; and the Holy Father’s warning to the Assisi congress 
against neglect of the Real Presence in the tabernacle, which the decree 
and the commentary implement in terms of rubrical law, will now not 
only willingly but correctly be translated into practice in any church 
planning. 

As a matter of fact, the tradition in the United States has always 
strongly favored the tabernacle on the main altar —some liturgists and 
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rubricists would say, excessively so. Even in cathedrals, a special Blessed 
Sacrament chapel is by no means universal practice. And more than one 
American monastery has been unable to persuade itself that public 
chanting of the divine office in choir is ideally incompatible with having 
the Presence on the main altar. 

Despite the clarity of both decree and commentary, however, we 
must confess to a certain amount of perplexity on our part in regard to 
No. 4 which (the commentary states) is the only really new point. We 
are perplexed, not because it is new in respect to previous legislation, 
but because it seems to us really new by comparison with the statement 
of our Holy Father of which it is said to be an extension and clarification. 

In his address to the Assisi congress of pastoral liturgy on September 
22, 1956, our Holy Father declared: “To separate the tabernacle and 
the altar is to separate two things which should remain united by their 
origin and their nature. The question of how the tabernacle could be 
placed on the altar without interfering with celebration facing the people 
admits of several different solutions. On these the experts will give their 
opinion.” 

The Holy Father’s remarks were generally understood to mean that he 
took both the liturgical and pastoral legitimacy of the altar versus popu- 
lum for granted, that he accepted as certain the possibility of reconciling 
a worthy tabernacle with such an altar, and was encouraging the spe- 
cialists (liturgists, artists and architects) to work on the problem and to 
come up with suitable solutions. The problem has now, however, eight 
months later, officially been declared insoluble. 

An altar facing the people is, obviously, not essential to any liturgical 
apostolate. Recent scholars incline to the view that originally this posi- 
tion of the altar was due not so much to pastoral reasons of better par- 
ticipation, as rather to the desire for proper orientation (i.e., that the 
celebrant face the East). Nevertheless, the experience of hundreds of 
churches in Germany and France above all, including dozens of cathed- 
rals, has shown that the use of such an altar, if accompanied by proper 
instruction, can play a significant part in establishing that conscious 
unity and “dialogue” between priest and people in the celebration of 
holy Mass which the very nature of the Sacrifice ideally postulates. Nor 
is it requisite, to achieve this rapport, that all the actions of the celebrant 
be seen in detail. More important, it would seem, is the sense of together- 
ness in performing a common work, each according to his rank, which 
an altar versus populum fosters. 

The commentary, it is true, declares that the decree has no intention 
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of abolishing the altar versus populum. But this altar may not at the 
same time be the Blessed Sacrament altar. So far as we can see, this 
would mean, for all practical purposes, that if the pastor wants an altar 
versus populum for the normal parish Mass, he would have to provide 
also a special Blessed Sacrament “chapel” — or its equivalent. And how 
does this square with the Holy Father’s and Canon Law’s undoubted 
ideal— not to speak of our own firmly rooted tradition —of having 
the tabernacle on the “main” altar? 

We confess ourselves puzzled, and humbly hope for further authori- 
tative clarification. 


We call attention to the special advertising insert in this issue — in 
order to urge WorRsHIP as a Christmas gift? Yes, of course. (More than 
600 pages of — we hope — good copy for less than three dollars is a 
bargain, even by pre-War and pre-inflation standards!) 

But we also would like you to consider seriously whether the newly 
published Index Volume covering the years 1926-1956 wouldn’t be 
worth your buying. After ten years of Orate Fratres, a comprehensive 
Index was issued, and evidently met with a real need. We undertook 
the publication of this new and complete Index as a service to our read- 
ers and as a result of repeated requests, in order to make more readily 
available the wealth of material that had accumulated through the years. 
The services of a professional indexer were secured to have the work 
done well. Nor should the cost per volume appear excessive if the neces- 
sarily limited size of the edition is kept in mind. 

The Jndex was not intended solely, or even chiefly, for librarians, 
though their interest can probably be taken for granted. Though its total 
subscription list is still modest, WoRsHIP has always enjoyed a remark- 
ably high percentage of subscription renewals. For this reason, the sub- 
ject index, which is very detailed, comprising no less than 317 pages — 
and covering not only main articles but all the “Apostolate” material 
as well, and far more thoroughly than the annual indexes — should 
prove of considerable practical value to many hundreds of our readers 
who have been with us for the past five, ten and even twenty and more 
years. 

Quite frankly, the publication of the volume involved a major invest- 
ment of money; but since we are certain that the indexing is done ex- 
pertly and will therefore be of real service to workers in the liturgical 
apostolate, we feel justified in hoping for enough sales to cover costs. 

To quote the usual: “Treat yourself to something unusual in the line 
of Christmas gifts!” We'll see to its being sent neatly packaged. 
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The September issue of the American Ecclesiastical Review con- 
tained an “Answer to Questions” which we are happy to make our own. 
The question concerned Masses in a religious community celebrated on 
side altars with only the priest and the server receiving Communion. The 
answer read in part: 

“First of all, it is helpful to remember that it is rubrically permissible 
and symbolically fitting for the celebrant to break off a piece of the 
large host for the server’s communion. However, since even a vestigial 
offertory procession is helpful for a fuller participation in the liturgy, 
the server, often a future priest, will benefit by placing the host on the 
paten himself . . .” (p. 194). 

This latter practice we have seen observed in several religious com- 
munities. It makes sense, and can be done very simply: a container with 
small altar breads stands on the credence table of every side altar, and 
the server after the offertory verse brings his bread (and those of others 
who may wish to receive at this Mass) to the celebrant. 

We have also seen it done as a regular custom in parish Masses, after 
the people had been repeatedly instructed about its wherefore. After the 
unveiling of the chalice, the servers carried a ciborium containing their 
own altar breads and a token number for the congregation from the 
credence table to the altar. Not only the “vestigial offertory procession” 
but also the vestigial ex hac altaris participatione (the receiving of Com- 
munion from breads consecrated in the same Mass, recommended by 
Mediator Dei) was thus observed. 

Incidentally, one of the interesting features of the recent Liturgical 
Week was the manner in which this same idea was realized on a larger 
scale, in the evening Masses in the gymnasium. There was no tabernacle; 
hence, how determine how many small altar breads to consecrate? A 
showing of hands takes time, and the count will only be approximate, 
with possible awkward results. The only practical solution was to have 
tables at the two entrances, on which were a low basket with altar 
breads and several ciboria. A large sign and a few announcements in- 
structed all who entered that if they wished to communicate they should 
place an altar bread into the sacred vessel. Surpliced clerics stood by to 
help. There was no difficulty and no confusion. At the offertory, the 
seven priests who were later to help with distribution of holy Com- 
munion brought the ciboria to the altar in a simple but dignified proces- 
sion. All were able to receive “ex hac altaris participatione.”” Some extra 
altar breads were consecrated, but it would not have been necessary. 

In this case, as so often, the theoretically best solution proved also to 


be the most practical. 
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Two Belgian liturgical reviews, Paroisse et Liturgie (1957, No. 5, pp. 
433f.) and Tijdschrift voor Liturgie (1957, No. 3, pp. 239f.) report 
that according to private communications from members of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, that body in plenary council decided that it 
would no longer insist on the separation of the Sanctus and Benedictus 
in a sung Mass; but since the matter was not of major moment, it would 
not be made the object of a special decree. 

We will try to get something more “official” if and as soon as possible, 
for the question is undoubtedly of interest to all choirs and to all churches 
that have congregational singing of the ordinary. 


“Regarding the application of the lay apostolate, . . . We shall limit 
ourselves here to referring to certain fields of the apostolate from which 
an urgent appeal rises at present. Is it not a comforting sign that even 
today adults consider it an honor to serve at the altar? And those who 
contribute through music and singing to the praise of God and the 
edification of the faithful without doubt exercise a lay apostolate worthy 
of praise” (Pius XII, to the Second World Congress of the Lay Aposto- 
late, October 6). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


APOSTOLIC SANCTITY IN THE WORLD. Edited by Rev. Joseph E. Haley, 
C.S.C. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 1957. Pp. 210. 
Cloth, $3.75. 

Since 1950 in various parts of the country chosen priests and laymen 
(and women) who are interested in the lay apostolate and particularly 
in the Secular Institutes have been meeting and studying problems con- 
nected with the apostolate. This volume collects the outstanding papers 
given at these meetings; and the result is a valuable book of reference 
and inspiration. Part I situates the layman in the world; Part II describes 
the life of total dedication in the world; Part III gives the historical 
development, the nature and the place of the Secular Institutes in Amer- 
ica today; Part IV contains Church documents on the Institutes; and 
Part V lists all the societies of the life of total dedication in the world in 
North America. A valuable bibliography on the lay apostolate completes 
the volume. 

Such respected experts as Monsignor Hillenbrand, Fathers Louis Putz, 
Francis Wendell, Alexander Sigur, Mr. Vincent Giese, Miss Violet Ne- 
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vile, and many others have made excellent contributions. For readers of 
WorsHlP it is interesting to observe how they unanimously indicate active 
participation in the liturgical life of the Church and intense steeping of 
self in the Gospels as essential for the formation of the true apostle who 
would give himself to the life of total dedication in the world. The book 
is the answer to frequent inquiries about the nature of Secular Institutes 
that meet many a priest and layman today. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. TERESA OF LISIEUX. By Rev. Etienne Robo. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. 238. Cloth, $3.25. 

The August 30 issue of the London Catholic Herald relates that 
Msgr. Ronald Knox just before he died completed the translation of the 
photostat edition of the autobiography of St. Teresa of Lisieux. His 
translation is to be published in early 1958. It will be interesting to see 
how Msgr. Knox’s work compares with two recent new translations — 
one an Image book by John Beevers and the other by Michael Day, 
Oratorian, published by the Newman Press. It might also help the critics 
to evaluate realistically the work of Fr. Etienne Robo which is the 
subject of this review. 

Father Robo has sought to show us the real Teresa, Teresa as she 
was in the flesh, not as her sisters Pauline and Celine and subsequent 
panegyrists — basing their judgments on artificial and mistaken ideals 
of what a saint should look and be like — considered she ought to be. His 
book, he maintains, is “merely a re-statement of the theory of St. Teresa 
made in the detached, objective and impartial spirit of an historian” 
(p. 9). The Teresa who emerges from his minute examination of her 
writings is a spoiled, wilful, persistent, extremely strong-willed, occa- 
sionally neurotic young lady who — despite all these faults (and this is 
her real glory) —cooperated with divine grace, overcame herself and 
became a great saint. 

With the implications and direct accusations Fr. Robo makes against 
Pauline’s tampering with the original text of the Story of a Soul and 
Celine’s doctoring of photographs of the Saint, it is easy to see that his 
book could have been extremely disturbing and violently offensive to 
many of Lisieux’s devotees. His book in its first edition (the present 
volume is a second edition with additions) was vigorously attacked in 
the June and October-November 1956 issues of the Dublin Dominican 
magazine Doctrine and Life; and Fr. Robo has been equally vehement 
in his own defense. It is in the context of this public controversy that 
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Fr. Michael Day’s quoting of Cardinal Pizzardo’s letter to the Prioress 
of the Lisieux Carmel is to be judged: “I am convinced that Mothe1 
Agnes was guided, not only by the authorized directives of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, but also by a clear inspiration from on high. If she had 
perpetrated a ‘fraud’ so many conversions would not have been effected 
by means of the publication of the Story of a Soul and this is the seal set 
by God who is ever wonderful in the designs of Providence.” Father 
Day goes on to admit, however, that “while acting with the purest of 
motives and in accordance with the Saint’s wishes, Mother Agnes did 
not, in her manner of executing those wishes, conform to certain 
standards which are generally recognized in the world of letters. It is a 
matter of regret that the exact nature of the editorial work carried out 
by Mother Agnes was not made clear when this edition was first pub- 
lished” (p. xv). 

What then are we to think of the Robo book? The reviewer can only 
give his personal evaluation, based on the total impact. As a long-time 
client of St. Teresa, he feels that the book has increased rather than 
diminished his admiration for her—and this precisely because her 
human features have been so realistically delineated. She comes forth 
from the book as truly one of us and thus she forces us to conclude 
inevitably: if with all her defects she could attain holiness, why can’t we? 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


WEDDING SERMONS. By Rev. M. A. Couturier, O.P. Translated by Mary 
Reidy. Catholic Distributors, Inc., Washington, D.C. 1957. Pp. 57. Paper, 
$1.00. 

This booklet contains twelve fatherly sermonettes delivered by Father 
Couturier at the nuptial Masses of his young friends. The talks contain 
many fine insights into married love and life. Gentle warnings are deli- 
cately stated: “Remember that people never love one another without 
sacrificing almost everything to one another” (p. 42). “The needs of the 
human heart are far greater than one imagines; no being, however loved, 
however loving, can very long suffice entirely for another” (p. 16). 
“Remember that we should never enter anyone’s life without taking God 
in with us” (p. 10). Again bride and groom are reminded that “in mar- 
riage . . . we must place our happiness almost entirely in the hands of 
another being whom we know to be frail and changeable like ourselves” 
(p. 17). And, “Marriage helps in a direct and personal way to spread 
abroad the love and life of God” (p. 5). 

Despite some repetition and verbosity, these wedding sermons will 
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be helpful to those giving family retreats, teaching marriage courses, or 
promoting the family apostolate. The first six sermons seem of greater 
value than the last six. 

St. John’s Abbey Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


THE ANGELS AND THEIR MISSION. By Rev. Jean Danielou. Translated 
from the French by David Heimann. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1957. Pp. x—-118. Cloth, $2.75. 

Because the role of the angels is intimately linked with the total drama 
of salvation, these pages contain much in addition to a theology of angels. 
Here, seen from the peculiarly bright and positive viewpoint of the first 
Christian age, appears the outline of God’s plan for man. Pére Danielou 
has added but a few of his own thoughts. For the most part he has 
synthesized the angelology of the Fathers—a group of some three 
dozen, of whom Origen and Gregory of Nyssa are cited most frequently. 
Their teaching appears under ten headings ranging from “The Angels 
and the Law” through such intermediate titles as “The Angels and the 
Church” and “The Guardian Angel” to “The Angels and the Second 
Coming.” Particularly thought-provoking is the chapter “The Angels 
and the World Religion,” which suggests that divine Providence attempt- 
ed to guide the religious aspirations of pagan peoples through the instru- 
mentality of angels. A whole Christian outlook is implied in these 
chapters, and what rich fare it seems by contrast with the meagre diet 
of cautionary pronouncements to which Catholics of a later era have 
grown accustomed. For the beginner, this method of reading the Fathers, 
in short, direct statements quoted to elucidate a clearly defined topic, 
may prove the most fruitful. For every reader here lies available a wealth 
of insight into the world of things not seen, which is eternal. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


THE CATHOLIC CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA. Compiled and edited by 
Robert C. Broderick. Line drawings by Ade de Bethune. Catechetical Guild, 
St. Paul. 1957. Pp. 330. Paper, $1.95; cloth, $3.95. 


A PRACTICAL CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. By Jessie Corrigan Pegis. Han- 
over House, Garden City, N.Y. 1957. Pp. 258. Cloth $2.95. 

Anyone who compiles an encyclopedia in one volume, or a dictionary 
that is less than unabridged, has chosen to live dangerously. He will leave 
out something that some reader expects to find. 

I expect to find Penitentes. We have them in the southwest part of our 
United States. Are they Catholics in good standing? Neither of these edi- 
tors is any help to me. They don’t even list Penitentes. Broderick does tell 
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me about Flagellants, if I know enough to look under that word, but does 
not mention that there are any so close to home. 

It should be stated at once that both of these books contain many 
words important in Catholic belief, practice and history, and that the ac- 
curacy of the definitions is assured by the scrutiny of various experts as 
well as the approval of the ecclesiastical censor. 

It is fair to ask, however, that these newcomers justify their existence 
by improving in some way upon A Catholic Dictionary, edited by Donald 
Attwater, which has been in the field for 26 years and is still available 
from the Macmiilan Company in a second revised edition, about 600 
pages in cloth binding for only $5.00. 

Suppose that we look at a few words: 

Inspiration of the Bible: Mrs. Pegis does not list it. Broderick has a 
very brief definition, followed by arguments for the doctrine and a prom- 
ise to distinguish between inspiration and revelation in the article on 
Revelation, a promise which is not satisfactorily fulfilled. Attwater has 
none of the arguments, but a much better description of the meaning of 
inspiration. 

Indulgence: All define indulgence, but only Attwater mentions by way 
of caution what an indulgence is not. 

Benedictus: Broderick identifies the canticle in the Bible, but mentions 
no liturgical use of it. Mrs. Pegis gives the full text in English and men- 
tions the liturgical use at Lauds and at a burial. Attwater refers to the 
Bible for the text, gives a fuller account of the liturgical use, and also 
mentions another quite common use of the word Benedictus to refer to 
the last part of the Sanctus at Mass. 

Circumcision: You would be surprised at some of the people who 
don’t know the meaning of the common noun. They will get no enlight- 
enment from Broderick or from Mrs. Pegis, but Attwater tells them 
plainly what is involved in circumcision, besides telling, as the others do, 
about the circumcision of Christ. 

A sampling of many other words shows no consistent improvement 
over Donald Attwater’s Catholic Dictionary in definitions or informa- 
tion. 

Robert Broderick’s Catholic Concise Encyclopedia can perhaps justify 
its existence partly by the low price of the paper edition, but mostly by 
Ade de Bethune’s excellent illustrations. A simple picture is invaluable 
in giving one a clear notion of an ombrellino, a faldstool, a Celtic cross 
or a Jesse-window. 

The introduction to A Practical Catholic Dictionary by Jessie Corri- 
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gan Pegis attempts to justify the existence of the book as “a dictionary of 
Catholic words that is neither too technical nor too specialized for 
ordinary needs.” This implies that Donald Attwater’s dictionary is too 
technical or too specialized for ordinary needs. I cannot agree. In the 
words common to both dictionaries, Attwater usually gives more infor- 
mation, but only enough to clarify his definition. If the many words 
which Mrs. Pegis omits are considered technical or specialized, they 
could still be included, as they are by Attwater, without bothering the 
“reader.” After all, the reader is not supposed to sit down and read a dic- 
tionary from beginning to end; he is supposed to look up only the words 
he wants to know. As he reads more extensively, he’ll want to look up 
more “technical” words, like Indult, Albigensianism, Talmud and Tar- 
gum; he’ll wish then that he had spent $2.05 more and bought Attwater 
in the first place. 

Collegeville, Minn. Leonard J. Doyle 


CHINA AND THE CROSS. By Rev. Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New Nork. 1957. Pp. xii-323. Cloth, $3.95. 

A history should have about it some of the weight of the events which 
it records. Momentous issues should appear in the awesome light with 
which contemporaries saw them. The burden of impending crisis should 
make itself felt in the reader’s mind, just as the turbulence of climactic 
times, the anguish of fateful decisions, and the frenzy of victory should 
be made real to him. In great histories the record of names and dates and 
events is ancillary to such evocation of reality. 

The historian of Christianity in China faces obstacles which make dif- 
ficult the re-creation of the immediacy of actual events. He must depict 
a civilization vastly remote from his Western readers, he must attempt 
a continuity based on the sketchiest of reports over a great part of the 
period he treats. It is perhaps for these reasons that Dom Columba’s most 
recent book can be judged only moderately successful. Data abounds, 
but the sense of actuality seldom emerges. The merit of the book will be 
found principally in the pleasantly conversational manner with which 
the author induces the reader to follow the course of Chinese Christianity 
from its Nestorian antecedents in the seventh century down to the pres- 
ent age. For students of liturgical adaptation, Chinese history of course 
records the seventeenth-century attempt to express Catholic worship in 
Chinese forms. This illuminating chapter of Church history is here re- 
lated succinctly and well. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 
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